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MAZEPPA (CANTATA), 


M. W. BALFE. 


PERFORMED AT MR. SIMS REEVES’ GRAND CONCERT, EXETER HALL. 





MAD. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON. 





ee ee SS SS eee 
Mazeppa i se ove ewes one owe, MR SIMS REEVES, |; 
Count pan “an eee eve ooo «se MR, SANTLEY. 
CHORUS, 
OVERTURE, 


No. 1.—Chorus. 
2.—Chorus, Female Voices, 
3.—Recitative and Air—“ Oh! she was fair.”—The Count and Chorus. 
4,—Air—“ I dream’d I had a bow’r.”"— Teresa. 
5.—Duet—* My faithful Nita.”"— Teresa and Nita. 
6.—Recitative and Air—“ She walks in queen-like grace.”— Mazeppa. 
7.-—Chorus. 
8.—Duet—Ah |! why that face so full of care ?""— Teresa and Maxeppa. 
9,—Ballad—* Teresa ! we no more shall meet.”—Mazeppa. 
10.—Trio—“ Oh ! spare him.” —Teresa, Nita and Count. 
11.—Recitative and Song—*‘ Despair attend his footsteps." —Count, 
12.—Instrumental—Solo ( Mazeppa) and Chorus. 
13,.—"* Long live Mazeppa.” Chorus. 


Cramer, Beate & Woop, 201 Regent Street. 





NEW COMPOSITIONS BY GEORGES PFEIFFER. 


Deux Mazurkas de Salon - - ° - - - - . ° ° - 3s. 
Impromptu in B minor - e . . . ° ° . ° « e e & 
Troisitme Mazurkade Salon - - ° ° - - - - . - 3s. 


As Played by the Composer on Pleyel, Wolff & Co,’s Grand Pianoforte (Prize Medal), 
at the International Exhibition. 

METZLER & CO., 37, 38, 35, anD 16 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
Sole Agents in England for Preyst, Wotrr & Co.’s Pianofortes. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 


M EJZLER & CO. have received the PRIZE MEDAL 

WA he 77 op roe are jane age at tty PRIZE MEDAL 

PIANOFORTES 3 and Sole Agents for PRIZE MEDAL 

Drawings and List of Prices on a 37, 38, 35, and 16 Great Marlborough 
street, W. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portraits, 2Is., 


PuRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Henry F, Cuorey. 
“‘An interesting, amusing, and instructive work, which is full of anecdote, and is 
characterised by the highest critical acumen.”—Post. . 
an Every page of these volumes offers pleasant reminiscences. Whether as a 
¢ lees istory, a graceful series of portraits, or an anecdotical record, the 
¥ vd = be congratulated on the work he has accomplished.” —Ath 
e value of this work to all of musical taste is unquestionable. They cannot fail 
to derive from it considerable information as well as sanasvment.“-Sen. , 
Hursr & Brackett, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 











Me. BRINLEY RICHARDS will return to London in 
September.—Letters to be addressed to him at Tenby, South Wales, 


No. 31 


UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 

SQUARE.—Mr. LEONARD WALKER has the honour to announce that his 

FIRST CONCERT will take place at the above Rooms on Monday evening, 
August 11th, to commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 

Vocalists: Mad. Gorvon, *Miss Atice Dopp, Mile. Gsorci, the Misses Hives, 
Mile, Monresetta, Miss Lamartine; Mr. Witpye Coorer, Mr. Swirt, Mr. GeorGe 
Perren, Mr, CHARLES FABIAN, Signor CiaBaTTa, and Mr. LeonarD WALKER. 

Instrumentalists: Pianoforte—Herr Emitz Bercer and Master Fox; Harp—Herr 
Osertuur; Flute—Mr. B. Wetts. 

Conductors: Mr, AGuitar and Herr Emite Bercer. 

Stalls, 7s. ; reserved seats, 5s.; unreserved seats, 2s. 6d. Ticketsto be had at the 
principal Musicsellers’; at the Hanover Square Rooms; and of Mr. Leonarp 
WALKER, 5 Newman Street, Oxford Street, 








DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
HE APPOINTMENT of a TENOR SINGER to the 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Monday the 29th day of 
September next. 

The Trial will take place on the Thursday and Friday of the preceding week, 
immediately after Morning Service. 

All Applications and Testimonials must be sent in, addressed to Mr. Epwarp 
Peers, Registrar to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at his office, in the College, 
Durham, on or before Wednesday, the Tenth day of September next. 

The travelling expenses of the Candidates who shall be summoned to the trial will 


be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 


College, Durham, July 23, 1862. 





ERR OBERTHUR will play his Transcription for 
the Harp, of Reichardt’s popular Song, ‘‘ THOU ART SO NEAR, AND 
YET SO FAR,” at Mr. Leonard Walker’s Concert, August 11. 





LLE. GEORGI will sing “PENSA ALLA 
PATRIA” (Rossini), and “BY THE SAD SEA WAVES” (Benedict), at 
Mr, Leonard Walker’s Concert, August 11. 





R. SWIFT will sing Bare’s admired new Song, “SI 
TU SAVAIS,” at Mr. Leonard Walker’s Concert, August Il. 





R. GEORGE PERREN will sing Ascuer’s popular 
Song, ‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr. Leonard Walker’s 
Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, Monday Evening, August 11. 





[HE MISSES HILES will sing the Duet for Soprano 

and Contralto, ““O GLORIOUS AGE OF CHIVALRY,” from Mr. Howarp 
Gtover’s popular Operetta of ‘* Once too Often,’’ at Mr. Leonard Walker’s Concert, 
August Il. 





Me: EMILE BERGER will play his popular Solo, 
“LES ECHOS DE LONDRES,” at Mr. Leonard Walker’s Concert, 
August II. 


ESTIMONIAL TO CHARLES LEWIS 


GRUNEISEN, Esq.—Many inquiries having been made by Literary, Musical, 
and other Friends of the Secretary of the Conservative Land Society, whether the 
subscription was restricted exclusively to the Members of the Socicty. The 
Committee beg to state that the Testimonial is open to all those persons who may 
wish to subscribe, and who are requested to signify their intention as early as possible. 

J. D'Agtu, Esq, Hon, See., 
22 Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.c. 


 lamene MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(A. D. 1834), 39 King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
On Jauuary 1, 1862, Capital, from Premiums alone, £403,165. 

Income upwards of £68,000. Assurances £1 ,634,755. 

Bonuses average more than 24 per cent. per aunum on sum assured. 

Profits divided yearly, and begin on second premium. 

Every Member can attend and vote at all general meetings. 

Last Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 

Cuartes INGALL, Actuary. 
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M. THALBERG’S 


NEW COMPOSITIONS, 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON, 





THALBERG’S BALLADE, ° 
AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 4s. 


“An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as 
Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has been produced for years,” 

The Times, 





THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 


New Series, 


No, 13.—Serenade from “ II Barbiere.” 
14.—Duet trom “ Zauberflote.” 
15.—Barcarole from *‘ Giani di Calais,” 
16.—“ La ci darem” and trio, “ Don Juan,” 
17.—Serenade by Grétry. 
18.—Romance from “ Otello,” 


Price 3s. each. 


“ Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 
choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages.” — The Times, 


LONDON: 
BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


OR ORCHES TR A.—Mevyerseer’s GRAND 
EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra, Price 12s, 
Also Auser’s GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for orchestra. Price 7s. 6d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


IGNOR GARDONI’S NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 
Romance. By Signor Muratori. Sung by Signor Garpont at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season with immense success, Price 2s. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 











IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 
many.” By Howarp GuLover. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves with unprecedented 
success, Encored on every occasion. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Boosry & Sons’ 


New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 
words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author’s Instrumentation. 
Price 9s, In cloth (400 pages). 

This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever published, of Mozart’s great 
work, should be in the hands of every professor of music, Also Figaro, 9s, 
Zauberflate, 5s, 

Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 





J OSEPH GODDARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


Price 7s, 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s,) 
Booszy & Sons, Holles Street. 





OOSEYS’ SHILLING MESSIAH, complete Vocal 


Score, with Accompaniment of Pianoforte cr Organ, demy 4to (size of ‘* Musi- 
cal Cabinet”). Price 1s,— Boosey & Sons have much pleasure in announ- 
cing their new Edition of the “ Messiah,” printed from a new type, on excellent 
paper, andin a form eyually adapted for the Pianoforte or the Concert-room. The 
text revised by G. F. Harris, from the celebrated Edition of Dr. Joun Cuark. Asa 
specimen of cheap music, this book is quite unprecedented, and it ia only in anticipation 
of the universal patronage it will command at the approaching Handel Festival the 
publishers are able to undertake it. Orders received by all Booksellers and Music- 
sellers, Post free, 1s,4d. An edition in cloth boards, gilt, 2s, 


Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 











J FINCHAM, Orean-prez Maxer, Vorcgr, and Tunzp, 
e 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms, 





[HE CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 


the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the sew does not vary, whether sounded Piang 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required. 


Price (any note) 2s. 6d. Post-free, 
Boosey & CuinG, 24 Holles Street, W. 








ANGisE OPERA ASSOCIATION (Lumnrep),— 
Persons intending to become Shareholders, and who have not yet sent in an 
Application for Shares, are requested to do so forthwith, 
Forms of Application and Prospectuses may be obtained at the Company’s Office, 
69 Regent Street, and all the principal Musicsellers in Town and Country, 
Martin Cawoon, Secretary. 





T° COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH—J. H. 


JEWELL, Music Publisher, undertakes the Printing and Publishing of every 
description of Musical Work, greatly under the usual charges. Estimates given, 


104 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., near the British Museum, 





SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown, Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application, 
London ; 15 Hanover Square. 





LUMENTHAL’S “DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE,” 


transcribed for Piano and played with such distinguished success by the com- 
poser at his Concert at the Marchioness of Downshire’s residence, Belgrave Square, 
is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W.; where the 
song (sung by Mad. Sainton-Do.By) may also be obtained, price 3s. 








A BALLAD, 
Aticz was like a morn of spring. 

I sought her love, with many sighs, 
Till none but love-songs could she sing, 

I loved her for her loving eyes, 


Bertha was as an autumn eve, 
O her still ways, her low replies ! 
Save love-songs none could I conceive, 
Bitterly wept those loving eyes, 


Now winter’s winds have stripped the thorn ; 
Bare stands the sparrow’s empty nest ; 

But ruddy berries still adorn 
Love's place,—less wintered than my breast. 


er ee 


YANKEE VERSION OF THE Costa-BeNNETT D1FFERENCE.—Have you 
heard anything of the war between Dr. Sterndale Bennett and “Costa, 
Esquire,” as the French newspapers call him? Costa has considerably 
injured himself in England by his treatment of Dr. Bennett and Verdi 
at the opening of the Exhibition. Do you know the origin of his 
quarrel with Dr. Bennett? I will tell you. Some years ago Costa was 
the leader of the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society. A symphony 
of Dr. Bennett was among the pieces on the programme. While the 
orchestra were executing it, Dr. Bennett wrote in pencil on his card 
these lines, and passed it to his friend Lucas, the first violoncellist of the 
orchestra —“ For Heaven’s sake beg Mr. Costa to change the time ; 
show him, if necessary, what to do, for these Italians are the greatest 
igncramuses on earth about symphonic music.” Poor Mr, Lucas, 
seeing Mr. Costa’s name written in large letters, imagined the card was 
destined for Costa, and with great delicacy read no further, but for- 
warded the card to Costa. You know poets seem as insensible as the 
rhinoceros when they are compared with musicians—judge, then, of the 
scene which ensued! Costa vowed by all the patron saints of Italy 
that he would never more have anything to do with Dr. Bennett, except 
so far as to do everything in his power to injure Dr. Bennett; and Costa 
has kept his vow as we all keep our eyil promises. (! ! !)—Correspondence 
of the New York Gazette. 

Herr Ticnarscurck.—On the 26th instant, Herr Tichatscheck 
celebrated his “Silver Wedding.” This autumn, he will have been a 
member of the Royal Opera, as well as a “ benedict,” for five-and- 
twenty years, 
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Rebietvs. 
--- 

«The 8rd Duke of Lancaster's Own Regimental Quick 
March.” —JasreR Norwoop (Preston —J, Norwood: 
London—Brewer & Co.) 


Tis is an effective pianoforte arrangement of an extremely 
spirited march. Mr. Jasper Norwood is band-master to the 
regiment for which it was composed, and by whom (as well 
as by the 11th L. R. V. (Lancaster Royal Volunteers?) it 
has been repeatedly performed. The first part (C)—allegro 
marziale —is original, and not less tuneful than brisk and 
animated. ‘The second part (I) is an adaptation of the 
popular air, “Sally come up,” which serves famously as 
“trio,” and makes a good contrast with the principal theme. 
This last is subsequently repeated, with the addition of a 
short and vigorous “coda” (C). In the fifth bar of line 4, 
page 5, there is a misprint—three A’s for three G’s—which 
should be corrected in the second edition; for that “The 3rd 
Duke of Lancaster’s Own Regimental Quick March” is 
destined to reach a second edition, and that very speedily, 
we have not the slightest doubt. It is very appropriately 
inscribed to Colonel J. W. Patten, M.P. (Aide-de-Camp to 
the Queen), and the officers of the regiment. 
OOO 


MENTAL HISTORY OF POETRY. 
By Josepn Gopparp. 


To search through all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law,” 
Tennyson, 


(Continued from page 462.) 


Tue truth is, the morbid condition is not, as is frequently supposed, 
a consequence necessarily ensuing from the possession of remarkable 
mental scope—a penalty accruing to the tasting of the tree of knowledge; 
but, to a certain extent, it is the cause of an active and vigorous mind. 
It is a condition favourable to mental development. That repletion of 
the physical wants and emotional sympathies — that satisfaction of all 
cravings, external and internal, conducing to the ideal repose of 
“happiness,” tends to lull the mind to quiescence— to round it by the 
sleep of inert Nature, in which it first unfolds the dream of a limited, 
repeatitive, objective life, But let the heart be despoiled of its idol, 
the breast of its hope, the general being of a portion of its customary 
wants—and the mind will wake to energy and activity. Joy is 
self-content, and cares not to review its origin, Sorrow is querulous, 
and requires to unravel its causes, The origin of all moral philosophy 
ever lies in some corporeal or emotional insufficiency. It is ever the 
phenomena evolved by the human mind in seeking either the cause, the 
cure, or the reconciliation of some of the wounds or shortcomings 
attending the dispensation of life. 

As necessity has been stated to be the mother of “ invention,” so it 
may be averred that disappointment is the author of philosophy. As 
the child pours its small sorrows into the lap of the mother, instinctively 
seeking a vague but sufficient relief in her sympathy, so the mind, in 
its unrest, flies to the breast of nature, and gathers from the sublime, 
the exalted, and the eternal—empyreal balm. The original cares of the 
child are not removed or turned aside; but they are unfelt because they 
are shared and absorbed in the mother’s large sympathy. The griefs 
of the man may not be healed; they may remain, but, blent with the 
general and inevitable conditions of creation, they are absorbed into the 
deep sympathy of nature, They partake less of the nervous and 
passionate spirit of humanity, and are invested, and lulled to placidity, 
by nature’s calm and majestic spirit of abstraction. 

In the normal and ordinary condition of mind and body there is an 
all-prevailing tendency to observe and account for the various 
phenomena in nature and life, from a human point of view. It should, 
however, be remembered, this is not the only spot of observation 
existent —that there is, as well as a human, an abstract light, in which 
nature and life may be regarded. This variety in the scope of 
contemplation tends to produce different perceptions of the same 
truth, and the two characters of observation may be compared to those 
two standards, by means of one or the other of which we form our 








opinion of the constitution of natural influences. The one standard 
is formed from the impressions these influences produce on the physical 
or outward sense; the other from the effect they create upon a purely 
mental test, The first gives the verdict of the senses; the second of 
science, and with reference to the eliciting of moral truth, the former 
we compare to the human, the latter to the abstract process. Alluding 
to the natural world, it is well known that many very palpable effects 
therein, have not by far such a complete external existence as appears; 
but that, on the other hand, they almost exclusively exist in the structure, 
character, and action of some organ or capacity in the observer. There 
is a similar change which occurs in certain truths of the moral world, 
accordingly as they are observed from a human or from an abstract 
point of view. For example, the phenomena of Love and Admiration 
are accounted for, from the human point of view, by endowing them 
with an almost solely external cause of existence, such as by imputing 
a remarkable beauty, virtue or exccllence, to their object, whilst from 
the abstract point of observation they are regarded by the Poet in the 
following passage as springing almost solely out of the internal cone 
ditions of their conceiver;— 
Who loves raves — ’t is youth’s frenzy; but the cure 

Is bitterer still ; as charm by charm unwinds, 

Which robed our idols, and we see, too sure, 

Nor worth, nor beauty, dwells from out the mind’s 

Ideal shape of such,” 

Thus we perceiye that moral truth has often two presences, a human 
one and an abstract one, that it may vary like the colour of the 
chameleon, according to the point from which it is regarded. This is 
often the case with regard to the contemplation of moral phenomena 
involving deep and momentous truths. Change the point of view from 
the human to the abstract, and there is a metamorphosis in truth itself. 
Now, this fact, to a great extent, describes the difference between the 
character, in contemplation, of a mind in the state, morbid, so called, 
and that of a mind in the normal condition. What is called the mor- 
bid character of contemplation is often only that which is taken from 
the abstract point of view. But the mental unhealthiness implied in 
this application of the term “morbid” to intellectual result, exists not 
so much in the mind itself as in the relationship of mind and body, 
This natural relationship in these circumstances is broken. Through 
some insufficiency relating to the health, the outward condition, or to 
the heart, the being has no delight in the body, but takes up its 
existence mainly in the mind. The mind thus lives in partially divested 
state, and in its contemplative survey reviews things less in their direct 
human relationship, and more in the clear, steady, and passionless light 
of abstraction. This is the true nature of that exceptional order of 
survey often improperly called morbid, Many instances of the ex- 
pounding of moral truths might be given from the poets, in which what 
has been generally regarded as a morbid exposition is only in reality 
the result of a certain phenomenon being surveyed from an abstract 
point of view. The passage recently quoted contains one instance. 
So far from this abstract and divested character of contemplation lead- 
ing to what is understood by morbid views of things, it can be shown 
that it may induce a very practical and equanimous survey of life. 
Thus that gloomy and disappointed cast of moral reflection which 
exudes into expression in the exclamation “ vanitas vanitatum "—which 
delights to pourtray the futility of “ Ambition,” the unsatisfying nature 
of ‘‘Success” and “ Fame,” the fleeting character of “ Happiness,” and 
thus the general insufficiency and deception of Life—which is decidedly 
a morbid order of retrospect—results from a too individual and human 
order of survey. Fame no longer exhilarates, because the generous 
senses which once glowed before her breath are failing. Love no longer 
warms, because the heart is growing cold; and Happiness does not 
remain, because the faculties which it appeals to are departing. Yet 
Love, Fame, Happiness are all ever bright, and in perennial bloom. 
They continually exist for,those who possess the requisite conditions for 
their enjoyment. ? tes 

Regarded from an abstract and not from a human point of view, it 
is not these things that are false and fleeting ; it is the individual who 
is changeful and human. ‘These qualities do not decline or depart. It 
is the moral unit which passes away and is nomore seen. The prospect 
does not fade nor the light darken as life wanes and the eye grows 
dim; it is the man only who dies. 

We have thus far endeavoured to expose in this enquiry all the 
principal circumstances, moral and material, out of which the mani- 
festation of Poetry arises. We have endeavoured to discover, as nearly 
as possible, its relationship to the other Fine Arts, to Nature, and Life, 
and to the human mind. It has been endeavoured to be demonstrated 
that it arises in one species of impulse, and in exuding into outward form, 

employs one principle in common with all other art-demonstration. 
All Art being evolved out of the action of one desire in the mind, 
the desire of expressing a deep emotion of admiration, and attaining 
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expressional form through one principle—the principle of reproducing 
the objects, qualities or persons that evoked the above emotion. 

It has been endeavoured to be demonstrated that, whilst the funda- 
mental impulse preceding all art-display is the same in nature and 
tendency, whilst the same “motion of the soul,” pushing itself into 
expression through the demonstrative faculties of Man, consummates the 
general birth of Art—the modifications it endures through the rendering 
of these faculties, and from outward circumstances generally, divides it 
into the different orders of art-display—and that thus the varied 
branches of Fine Art arise. 

It has been shown that the original art-impulse, in assuming an 
expression belonging to certain of these outward forms of Art, such as 
the expression of “ Painting” and ‘ Music,” is joined by a new 
influence—the influence of that sensible material out of which the 
effects of these Arts are immediately wrought, namely Colour and 
Sound; that thus the original art-impulse, in exuding to outward 
expression through either of these mediums, is surrounded by new 
conditions, such as the necessary faculties for moulding effects of Colour 
and Sound, which depend upon the natural endowment and the artistic 
cultivation of the organs of eye and ear. It has been shown that the 
original art-impulse, in attaining manifestation in either of the above 
directions, is thus met by numerous conditions relating to the individual 
—such as the favourable endowment, and the education of the above- 
mentioned faculties ; and to outward circumstances, as to the stage of 
developement in which the art-materials of Colour and Sound exist, 
which depends upon the general state of Man—the progress of 
enlightenment. 

On the other hand we have seen that the primary and general art- 
tendency, in seeking expression through the medium of “ Poetry,” 
involves neither of the above circumstances, demands none of the 
above conditions ; and from this it has been assumed that Poetry must 
have been the primeval Fine Art. 

In the course of seeking the above conclusions it has also appeared— 

with reference to the general external relationship of Poetry to the 
other Fine Arts—that in Poetry there is no abstract effect. There is 
no influence proceeding solely from art-material, as is the case in the 
effect of the pure colour in “ Painting” and in that of the pure sound in 
“ Music.” 
+ It has also been inferred that the original art-impulse being at its 
outset of one nature, character and tendency, whatever ultimately may 
be the form of its palpable manifestation—in tending towards the ex- 
pression of cither “Painting” or ‘“ Music,” as it is here met by the 
demand for separate and exceptional faculties relating to the pure 
materials of these Arts, and the due efficacy of which depends not only 
upon long cultivation, but also upon natural endowment, mental and 
physical conformation,—that where this accident of creation or these 
general conditions are imperfect, this original art-impulse cannot 
consummate its outward expressions in these directions. It has been 
inferred that in these circumstances it must of necessity revert to 
Poetry as a medium of display—that consequently in Poetry the effects 
of these diverted and immatured tendencies of the mind towards the 
expression of Painting and Music might be expected to be visible. 

In considering, in the next place, the presence in Poetry of the 
musical and pictorial element of esthetic demonstration, it has been 
clearly shown that not only the outward features of these Arts are to be 
traced in poetical effect—as in scenic and imagerial clusterings with 
regard to “Painting,” and in rhythmical arrangement and sentential 
design with reference to “Music ;” but that also the inward spirit of 
both these Arts is also distinctly to be discerned in the deeper con- 
stitution of Poetry. For it has been shown that some of the deepest 
principles regulating artistic effect, and on which high pictorial 
impressiveness depends, are exemplified in the poetical projections of 
natural scenery, and that the inmost spirit of Music (her ultimate 
essence, her soul, her cause, meaning and purport)—the spirit of lofty 
and original sentiment which invests language with the “music” of 
Eloquence ;—pulsates in Poetry in a degree of vividness only falling 
short of that palpable yet etherial form of radiance and beauty it reveals 
in its unveiled reality of Music. 

It has appeared that whatever abstract effect the Art of Poetry may 
possibly exercise, is not original, but is borrowed from that purely 
abstract influence indigenous to the arts of Music and Painting. But 
with reference to the general nature of poetical effect, it has also been 
further demonstrated that this does not by far partake solely of the 
blent, but subdued, influence of the above Arts — of the high strains, the 
glowing colours of their resplendent midday—sobered to soft echoes, to 
waning tints—sobered into the grey and breathing mass of mingled object 
and sound—the twilight of Poetry; but that in Poetry is a further 
and an original nature, in which the distant stars of moral truth are 
visible, shining in intense, etherial, and eternal brightness. It has been 





demonstrated that, just as the presence in the nature of certain faculties 
favourable for developing effects of the art-materials, “Colour” and 
“ Sound,” induces the original art-impulse — that determination of the 
mind to reproduce, to create, to express—to put on palpable form 
arrayed in one or the other of the above mediums, revealing thus 
respectively Music or Painting, that so, in other cases, the presence in 
the nature of a vivid, deep, and broad mental perception, blent with the 
general circumstances inevitably attending the existence of the impulse 
of Art, such as a broad emotional consciousness and a vivid imagination, 
draws all the fundamental impulse of Art into the direction of Poetry— 
inspires its possessor to vent his admiration of beauty, not by reproducing 
it in the vivid reality of “ Painting,” or by expressing the emotion it 
has aroused through the fine emotional language of “ Music,” but by 
projecting it from the deep and solemn setting of philosophy, by 
exhibiting it, not only in its intrinsic beauty and isolated reality, but 
side by side as the image, exemplar, and illustration of its spiritual 
likeness, of its correlative moral truth. 

Lastly, it has been shown that Poetry may be evoked through a 
process originating from a totally different source to the process which 
has just been detailed. That, instead of originating in admiration, and 
being self-prompted to exposition by a vivid mental perception, it may 
arise in disappointment, and be spurred to revelation through the 
tendeney the mind, thus circumstanced, instinctively exerts to seek out 
in Nature or Life some image of its condition —to take refuge and 
consolation from the sharp individual inflictions of Providence in 
contemplating its dispensation upon the broad scale of Life and in 
Nature. It has been explained that there is consolation and relief from 
personal sorrow to be found in generalising the action of its particular 
infliction with some grand and prevailing law in Life, or even in 
associating it with some merely incidentally faithful likeness in Nature. 
It has been pourtrayed that in these processes there is a scope opened 
for personal emotion to merge, soften, and subside into abstract emotion, 
That, in the course of their action, the mind is naturally, and of itself, 
induced to reflect upon the higher truths of Life, and is softened into 
scnsitiveness to the beauty and sublimity of Nature. That, from the 
first circumstance, its habit becomes contemplative and compensative ; 
from the second —from its leaning upon the sympathetic breast of 
Nature — creative and poetical, and that thus Poetry may be formed. 

Thus, whatever be the particular circumstances of its production, 
Poetry of the high creative phase partakes always of one nature, and ever 
contains the same specific attribute. It is ever the imperfect but 
glorious pourtrayal of that tendency to moral equilibrium, that master 
motion, continually prevailing in the world; of that progress of the 
events, deeds, thoughts, passions, and feelings of humanity towards the 
level of eternal justice and peace. The music of the ocean is the 
music of rest. Its surface, ever rolling and upheaved, is ever tending 
to the level of calmness and repose. Poetry is the ocean-music of life, 
It is the interpreter, in the modulations and melodies of natural beauty, 
of the world’s deep and eternal spirit of harmony. Its specific attribute 
is the light of mental perception. The blent halo of palpable beauty, 
reflected from the Arts of Painting and Music, constitutes Poetry’s form. 
The soul of Morality and Philosophy is its spirit. ‘Truth is its vital 
spark. In the case of the arts of Painting and Music, the main art- 
idea, the virtue, beauty, or truth forming the theme of the art-display 
is irradiated with the both tangible and etherial beauty which effuses 
from the physical material of these Arts. In the case of the Art of 
Poetry, it is suffused in the chaste light of philosophy. In the former 
circumstances the ssthetic idea shines through a glowing medium of 
abstract charm, as of colour or sound, and thus all its intrinsic features 
are vividly and minutely pourtrayed. In the latter circumstances it is 
unbaptised anew in the sparkling waters of charm, it beams with no 
collateral effect, and thus its individual uniqueness may not appear so 
intense, but it diffuses around a magic mental halo which has the mystic 
property of glistening in the remotest distance wherever it falls upon 
the polished surface of sympathetic beauty and truth. Thus Poetry 
appears in a twofold presence, and its very effect, like that of Harmony, 
proceeds from this duality, this variety, in the elements of its constitution. 
Thus Poetry is Music — music, adorned by the melodies of Nature’s 
beauties. Music of the mind evolved out of the concord of Creation — 
built upon the harmonies of the World. 


JOSEPH GODDARD. 


—3S oo 


Nevstapt-EBERswaLDE.— The tenth “Miirkisches” National 
Musical Festival was held on the 29th and 30th ult., under the 
direction of Herr Franz Micke. It was a great success, Fifty-six 
associations, numbering about two thougand singers, took part in it, 
Berlin alone being represented by thirty-two choruses. 
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pe seem sls! 
MENDELSSOHN’S “GONDOLA SONGS.” 
(From “ Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music.”) 

We have received various applications of late for copies of a certain 
descriptive analysis, “ translation,” or what not, of a Gondel-lied, 
referred to in Miss Prescott’s interesting account of the authoress of 
«(Charles Auchester,” in the June number of the Atlantic, as having 
been written by us. For some time the allusion puzzled us, We had a 
dim recollection of something of the sort, but nothing more— some 
calm day of leafy solitude in the country, many years ago, when our 
iano served us for communion with the masters, in the pause of con- 
certs and the absence of better interpreters than our own clumsy fingers 
—aided by eyes and cars, and memory, and guess, or fancy, or what 
not—and when perhaps we did sketch for our own amusement, and 
had ‘the audacity to print, and speedily forgot, some poor effort to 
express or hint in words the feelings, images, &c., which one, perhaps 
more, of the “ Gondola Songs” awakened in us. And whatever we 
may have done in that way, then or at any other time, about any other 
subject, was of course done more for the sake of bearing some grateful 
testimony to the beauty, the imaginative truth to nature, of the com- 
position in question, than with any such impracticable thought as 
that of translating the music into words. For (with all deference to the 
gifted and lamented writer of “ Charles Auchester,” and to her scarcely 
less gifted admirer, who has only now disclosed the real author to us) 
we have always known, as every really musical person knows, that 
words can never take the place of music and stand for it ; that music 
supersedes words, beginning properly where these leave off. Words 
cannot go where music goes, except in the humble capacity of vehicles 
to bear the tones proceeding from the human voice ; in which case, of 
course, there must be a certain correspondence, chime, agreement between 
carrier and carried ; but horse cannot commute for rider. 

Well, so much by way of caution. We have hunted up the story, 
and we know no way by which to furnish copies to the extent requested, 
except by reproducing (vulgarly, copying) the old thing here. We are 
pleased to find that, on reading it over, it does recall the music to us 
much more truly than we should have expected. To us— but whether 
it will do so to others is another question! We may say, too, that 
when, for the first time, we were so blessed as to be in Venice, a little 
more than a year ago, these Gondel-lieder sang themselves inevitably in 
our mind, and we felt more than ever how near they were to nature. 
Strange that, in Mendelssohn’s letters from Venice, he talks only of 
Titian and Giorgione, and of the gay scenes by daylight, and says 
not aword about his feclings or sensations in a gondola! No, not 
strange; he knew a finer language for confessions of such spiritual 
depth and delicacy : —music, more private than any letter to the only 
friend, and at the same time universal, bearing its message to all souls 
alive to such vibrations, which, once set in motion, run along the spiritual 
atmosphere for ever. This message it was that we tried to interpret 
in the course of some articles, the drift of which was to find all the 
essential traits of Mendelssohn’s peculiar genius, apart from his mastery 
of musical means, in those six books of little pianoforte poems, called 
“Songs without Words.” Here is the part referred to. 





Without words, and without names even! It is music speaking for 
itself, or rather speaking for the human heart, disdaining any other 
interpreter, Each melody, with its accompaniment, is like a pure stream 
flowing through rich scenery. The stream is the soul’s consciousness, 
the scenery is the world of mingled associations through which it flows, 
time’s shadow on its surface. Sometimes, however, the accompaniment 
suggests unearthly scenery, enchanted regions, and the song is like the 
life of a soul disembodied, or translated where it knows no more the 
fretting bounds of time. Several of these pieces, however, have a title, 
indicating merely their general character: there is one styled a 
“People’s Song;” and there are three “ Venetian Gondola Songs.” Let 
us take these latter to begin with. After being rocked by this music till it 
haunts your thoughts, you feel that you know Venice, though you may 
never have been there, 

“My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which like a sleeping swan{doth float 
Upon the silvery waves of thy sweet singing.” 

The atmosphere, the limpid coolness of the water, the rhythm of its 
Motion, and the soft, sad, yet voluptuous colouring of all things—in 
short, the very volatile essence of all that life, is, as it were, caught and 
perpetuated in these subtle, accommodating forms of melody. What is 
the meaning of Venice in history, is a question which might perhaps be 
answered, if we could only tell what influence this music ministers to 
the mind. Hearing it, and losing yourself in it, you inhabit an ideal 
Venice, the soul, as it were, of the real one, without its sins and 
infirmities, its horrible suicidal contrasts. 











The first of the three (No. 6 of the First Set) is a sustained 
andante, in six-eight measure. The accompaniment, by a very simple 
figure, gives the rocking sensation of a gondola, while the “oars keep 
time.” The gentle key, G minor, indicates soft moonlight, or starlight; 
and presently the song floats off, in loving thirds and sixths, full of ten- 
derness and musing sadness, which has more of longing in it than of 
regret for actual suffering. It rises higher and louder at times, but 
never breaks through the gentle spell, always sinks back into the dreami- 
ness of the hour. The sentiment is so pure, that one might dream 
himself in heaven —only the sadness makes it human. Far off in 
the smooth stream, the boat for a time seems fixed, suspended, 
and the voice alone, amid its natural accompaniments, informs 
the distance. Again the motion is resumed, but fainter and more 
remote, and as the sounds die away in the smooth shining distance, 
how magical the effect of those soft high octaves, ever and anon 
twice struck, as if to assure us that beyond it is as beautiful as 
here ; and finally all the harmonies converge into a single note, just 
as broad spaces on the farthest verge and boundary of sight are repre- 
sented by a single fine line! At the introduction, after the rocking 
accompaniment, so soft and dreamy, has proceeded a few measures, you 
seem suddenly to touch the water, and have a cold thrill of reality for 
a moment, as the harmonies brighten into the relative major of the key. 
The predominating expression of the air, however, is more that of 
tranquil, child-like harmony and peace, than of any restless passion ; 
an innocent delight, just slightly tempered with the “ still sad music of 
humanity.” The coolness of the buoyant element allays all inward 
heat. In the next one (Second Set, No. 6), which is a quicker move- 
ment, marked allegretto tranquillo, and in the key of F sharp minor, 
there is a more stirring and exquisite delight. It rises to a higher 
pitch of enthusiasm, as if the heart in its still joy overflowed. The 
beauty of nature seems almost too much for the soul, the harmony of 
all things too complete. Fancy’s images rise thicker than before. The 
hills, the clouds, the gleaming waters seem more living than before, and 
the soul stretches out its arms to them. Listen to that high trill, which 
seems to carry the thoughts up and afar, as if they had left the body to 
play with the fleecy, pearly clouds about the moon, while the boat glides 
on in its sleep unconsciously below ; and then the rapture of that bold 
delicious cadence, with which the reverie is ended, as if the skies came 
down with us to earth! The memory of that aerial excursion haunts 
the following melodies; the song floats in the middle between two 
accompaniments, the waves below, and a faint prolonged vibration of 
that same high note above, like a thin streak of skyey colour ina 
picture. The last one, which is No. 5 of the Fifth Set, is perhaps the 
most beautiful of the three. It is in A minor, andante con moto, and 
still the same rocking six-eight measure. There is even more of the 
physical sensation of the water in this. Ever and anon the stillness is 
startled by a loud stroke of the key-note, answered by the fifth below, 
and sometimes in the lowest octave, which gives one an awed feeling of 
the depth of the dark element, as if a sounding line were dropped. 
And again the mingled gurgling and laughing of the water, as it runs 
off the boat’s sides, seems literally imitated in those strange chromatic 
appogiaturas which now and then form a hurried introduction to the 
regular note. The whole tone and colouring of the picture is deeper 
than the others. It is a song of the depth of the waters. The chords 
are richer, and the modulations, climbing towards their climax, are more 
wild and awe-inspiring. By degrees the motion grows more gentle, and 
the sea more smooth, and the strain melts away in a free liquid cadence, 
in the major of the key, like closing the eyes in full assurance of most 
perfect bliss. ; : 

You feel that no soul ever conversed more intimately with nature than 
did Mendelssohn when he composed this music. And music only could 
reveal what is here revealed. If the above remarks shall prove enough 
to satisfy the reader that we Aave a feeling about this music, and that 
it means more than words can express, they will have answered their 
end as far as we dared to hope. For in truth they are not, in any 
sense, a description, and perhaps deserve the penalty of a rash attempt 
to talk about what claims the privilege to be “ without words.” 


— SO — 


Srurrearpr. — Herr Eckert, who was at first engaged for a year 
only, has been appointed Capellmeister for life. On the 27th September, 
the King’s birthday, his opera, Wilhelm von Oranien, will be represented 
for the first time. 

Herr Emm Devrtent, who was born in 1804, and, since 1820, has 
belonged to the German stage, has resolved to retire “altogether” at 
the end of 1863. During his professional career of three-and-forty 
years, he has earned not only laurels, but a fine Janded estate, and 
about 100,000 thalers in hard cash. 
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THE ADELPHI THEATRE IN CHANCERY. 


Ir is not often that the general public shows itself in the Courts of 
Chancery. The nearest approach to a crowd in those placid realms of 
justice is on what is called “ petition day,” when a number of newly- 
fledged barristers are assembled to make to the Court applications which 
are disposed of almost instantaneously, and without any opportunity for 
the display either of eloquence or of legal lore. The officers of these 
Courts are so entirely unaccustomed to the presence of spectators, that 
it may be questioned whether they have the least notion how to control 
an excited crowd. Ordinarily, their only duty is to cry out “silence” 
when the buzz of conversation rises above the drone of argument. The 
idea that anybody’s feelings could possibly be worked upon by an 
argument addressed to a Judge in Equity would have seemed, until the 
present week, preposterous. ‘That very improper practice of expressing 
the sentiments of the audience at the conclusion of a counsel’s speech 
was attempted, probably for the first time, on Tuesday last, and it was 
as promptly and severely checked as it deserved to be. The language 
of Vice-Chancellor Wood suitably expressed his indignation at this 
indecency, but whether the power he threatened to invoke would have 
been adequate to the occasion, may be doubted. An usher, who has 
usually nothing to do but doze, is scarcely likely to be wide awake 
enough to detect offenders in all parts of a crowded court. However, 
the majesty of the law is usually able to command respect in England 
without even sending for that policeman who possibly might prove to be 
engaged on urgent private affairs at the moment when his quick eye 
and ready truncheon would have been a valuable reinforcement to the 
somnolent and unwarlike usher. The offence of expressing applause 
on the termination of a counsel’s speech was not likely to be commiited 
more than once, for the very sufficient reason that only one of the counsel 
engaged in the case before the Court had had occasion to cultivate the 
habit of speaking so as to please or excite a crowd. 

‘The popular orator who thus ruffled the serenity of the Court of 
Chancery was Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. The cause of his appearance in 
that uncongenial region was the dispute which has arisen between those 
two distinguished actors and dramatic authors, Mr, Benjamin Webster 
and Mr. Dion Boucicault, who have quarrelled over their joint manage- 
ment of the Adelphi Theatre. Like many other men, whose habits and 
duties would be more likely to suggest caution, these two artists, when 
they were very good friends, made a rather loose agreement, to which, 
now that they are at variance, they call upon a Court of Law to give 
definiteness and stringency. Rather less than a year ago they entered 
into a kind of partnership for three years in the carrying on of the 
Adelphi Theatre. Either through carelessness or contempt for legal 
technicalities, the agreement into which they entered was not drawn up 
under professional advice, and hence the lawyers who did not make 
have been busy in endeavouring to expound it. Of course, too, when 
questions began to arise, and the diversities of interest had time to emerge, 
there was the usual infusion of acrimony into the proceedings ; and 
thus by the absence of caution at the outset and the presence of 
irritability as things went on, sufficient provision was made for the rise 
and progress of a complicated and angry lawsuit. A bill was filed by 
Mr. Boucicault against Mr. Webster, and a cross-bill was filed by Mr. 
Webster against Mr. Boucicault. The object of the first bill was to 
restrain Mr. Webster from issuing announcements of a certain pro- 
gramme of performances at the Adelphi Theatre. The object of the 
second bill was to restrain Mr. Boucicault from acting or bringing out 
plays at Drury Lane Theatre during the subsistence of his partnership 
with Mr. Webster in the Adelphi. Advertisements had announced the 
early opening of Drury Lane Theatre, where Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault 
were once more to test the popularity of the Colleen Bawn. These 
advertisements had been stopped pending Mr. Webster's application to 
the Court, and he sought by his motion to prohibit their reappearance, 
But although it might be very desirable for Mr. Webster to confine to 
his own theatre the attractions of the Colleen Bawn, or at least of the 
artists who had made it and whom it had made famous, Mr. Webster 
had unfortunately forgotten to introduce a stipulation {to that effect into 
the agreement. If A. and B. go into partnership in trade, it may be 
very injurious to A.’s interest that B. should go into partnership with 
C. in the same line of business in the next street, but, in the absence 
of any restraining provision, the law leaves B. quite at liberty to 
do so. The contract between Mr. Webster and Mr. Boucicault did 
not contain any express restriction, and their practice since they 
entered into the contract tended to show that no such restriction had 
been intended — inasmuch as both parties had occasionally either acted, 
or allowed their plays to be performed, at other theatres besides the 
Adelphi during the existence of the partnership. As regarded Mr. 
Boucicault’s suit against Mr. Webster, the agreement did contain a 
clause upon which the pretensions put forward by him might be 


justified. That clause provided that “the stage and all its depart- 
ments” should be under Mr, Boucicault’s control, and “ the front of the 
house and its departments ” under Mr. Webster’s. The matter com. 
plained of was the issuing of play-bills announcing the intended 
reproduction of the Colleen Bawn and other prospective arrangements, 
to which Mr. Boucicault objected on the ground of various deficiencies, 
either of actors or of scenes and properties, which could not be supplied 
by the times named in the handbills. Mr. Webster seemed alive to the 
money-drawing quality of the Colleen Bawn — at any rate to the extent 
of objecting to its production at Drury Lane; but he raised obstacles to 
its revival at the Adelphi, or at least to that sumptuousness of re- 
decoration which the chief performer in it considered necessary. There 
was a question about two celebrated scenes — the daylight view and the 
moonlight view of the lake. It appeared that the “water” of the 
Colleen Bawn had been “cut up” for some other piece, and it was 
necessary to paint these two scenes afresh. The “cloths ” which Mr, 
Webster considered suitable for this purpose Mr. Boucicault declared 
to be so old and so thick with paint that scraping could do no good 
to them, and, therefore, he had ordered new cloths. Mr. Webster 
protested against this order, and indeed against everything else which 
Mr. Boucicault either had done or was likely to do in connection 
with the management of the theatre. There was also a question 
about filling for a time the part which has heretofore been so admirably 
acted by Mrs. Boucicault. On the one side, it was insisted that a 
certain lady was competent to succeed her, while on the other it was 
urged that, “when so many ladies were in the market,” it would be 
easy to find a more efficient substitute. Mr. Boucicault contended that 
to him belonged, under the agreement, what he called “the artistic 
management” of the theatre, which would include the power of direct- 
ing what plays were to be produced, and when, and under what condi- 
tions ; and, therefore, thaf the issuing of bills contrary to his intentions 
ought to be forbidden by the Court. The Vice-Chancellor seemed 
disposed to think that Mr. Boucicault was entitled to the power which 
he claimed, but he also thought very decidedly that Mr. Boucicault’s 
engagement to act at Drury Lane Theatre would have a tendency to 
interfere with his exercising that power impartially for the benefit of 
the Adelphi; and, accordingly, he refused to grant the injunction which 
Mr. Boucicault desired. 

The result, therefore, was that neither party got anything by his 
motion, except earnest advice from the Court to settle all matters in 
dispute without further litigation, which must necessarily prove ruinous 
to their common property. This advice, which was given early in the 
progress of the case, appeared at one time to have had the effect which 
all friends of the parties must have hoped for. Terms were proposed 
and partially agreed to, and while they were being reduced to writing 
the Court proceeded with some other business. Indeed, the whole 
matter would have been settled, but for a question about two ladies 
belonging to the company, whom Mr. Webster required Mr. Boucicault 
to take with him to Drury Lane, and Mr. Boucieault agreed to take, 
but with the proviso that they should themselves consent to go. Mr. 
Webster objected to this condition, and when Mr. Boucicault proposed 
that each party should undertake the burden of the engagement of one 
of these ladies unconditionally, Mr. Webster objected to that also, and 
thus the negotiation was broken off. The strife, of which these two 
ladies were the unwitting cause, raged hotly during the remainder of a 
long day, and it ended, as we have seen, in the defeat of both the 
contending parties. The theatrical profession and the general public 
which had crammed the Court in a very unusual way had dispersed, 
under the belief that the fun was over, when they saw wigged heads 
laid together in conference upon terms of compromise; and, therefore, 
when the fight actually did come off, the spectators were, not so 
numerous as might have been expected. However, the patience and 
sagacity of those who kept their places had at length their due reward. 
The compromise fell through, and the tedious affidavits having 
ultimately got read, Mr. Serjeant Ballantine addressed the Court some- 
what in the style which the general public ean understand and 
appreciate. The general public liked his speech so well as to commit 
the impropriety of applauding it. 

It was remarked by the vice-chancellor that the Court could not 
undertake to give directions for the carrying on of the Adelphi Theatre. 
Certainly the notion of a judge settling play-billsin Chambers, and con- 
sidering: the advisability of new scenery for the Colleen Bawn, or of 
going into the market for a lady to replace Mrs. Boucicault, would be 
impracticable as well as ludicrous. Even the threat of the interference 
of the Court, although that interference had been withheld, might possibly 
have proved injurious ; and therefore it was satisfactory to find, on 
visiting the Adelphi Theatre in the evening, that things were going on 
there as usual. ‘The play-bill for the night had at its head the name of 





Mr. Webster as “sole proprietor and manager,” and then followed the 
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name of Mr. Boucicault, with no capacity ascribed to him, but in very 
much larger type, as though Mr. Webster were disposed to let his rival 
have the pomp, and keep the power to himself. It is only fair to say 
that the accommodation for visitors to the Adelphi Theatre is most 
ample, and offers a very strong contrast to that obtainable in the Court 
of Chancery. In the Court where the managers and actors of the 
Adelphi spent that morning, able counsel practise before a distinguished 
judge. To speak in theatrical language, “the stage and its departments ” 
‘are maintained in the highest possible efficiency ; but “the front,” that is 
the arrangement for the public convenience, is deplorable. There are 
very few seats, and what there are have been so contrived that the 
occupation of them is a prolonged agony ; whereas at the Adelphi 
Theatre you may get a stall well-cushioned and warranted to be two 
feet in width. If you are an admirer of Paul Bedford you will not 
despise this comfortable arrangement, inasmuch as it is reasonable to 
conclude that he who loves stout actors must himself be stout. But if 
you are a friend of Paul Bedford, you will hope that it may never be 
his fate to sit for a whole day on a hard and narrow bench in the Court 
of Chancery. Mr. Boucicault was forced to undergo that misery ; but 
then he is a smaller and slighter man. It did not appear that a long 
day’s imprisonment at all affected the spirit of his acting as the Yankee 
overseer. ‘The tedious detention before Vice-Chancellor Wood did not 
impair the vigour of his eloquence in the court of Mr Justice Lynch ; 
nor did the last-named eminent judge object to any amount of applause 
being bestowed upon the speeches delivered before his tribunal. 
Certainly, the Adelphi Theatre is quite itself, although it has been 
for a short time in Chancery. The “sensation drama” still moves the 
audience, or part of it, to pity, to horror, and almost to tears; and 
the “screaming farce” is still the cause of laughter so uncontrollable 
as almost to weary those in whom it is excited. Both the new and 
the old elements of popularity are in high perfection. You may see 
Mr. Boucicault, after fighting in the Arkansas duel, upheld between his 
two fair crutches, and you may see Mr. Paul Bedford fighting in the 
Exhibition Building, and upheld, when he gets a knock-down blow, by 
the mixed-pickle trophy which we have all admired. To describe this 
farce would be to spoil our readers’ pleasure in witnessing it. We will 
only say that Mr. Bedford and Mr. Toole take refuge from the difficulties 
and perils into which they fall— the one in the disguise of a diver, and 
the other in that of an Esquimaux, whose costumes are made to adorn 
the Exhibition, in the immediate proximity to the mixed-pickle trophy. 
Each stands rigidly on his pedestal, when first one and then another 
pair of visitors pass that way. The first pair consists of Mr. Toole’s 
intended wife, to whom a sergeant of the Lifeguards is making love, 
The second pair consists of Mr. Bedford’s actual wife, receiving the 
attentions of one Mr. Bobbin. When we say that these flirtations are 
carried on at the bases of the respective statues, we shall sufficiently 
indicate that the fun of the Adelphi Theatre kas not been spoiled by 
the contact of its managers with the gravity of the Court of Chancery. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Tae large number of persons unable to obtain admission to the 
director’s benefit (on July 7th) warranted the announcement of two 
extra performances (101st and 102nd), the first of which took place on 
Monday night, in presence of one of those enormous crowds which the 
Monday Popular Concerts so often have the privilege of drawing to 
St. James’s Hall. Thé programme was identical with that on the 
occasion alluded to; and the visitors to London, both from abroad and 
the country—who, by the way, formed the great majority of the 
audience—had an opportunity of judging what sort of music and what 
sort of playing, in the winter and spring months, form a perpetual 
theme of praise in the mouths of those who believe that genuine art, 
when fairly represented, is by no means necessarily beyond the under- 
standing and recognition of the “mixed multitude.” It is only fair to 
add that the comparatively untutored amateurs of Monday night were 
in no way behind their more experienced contemporaries— most of 
whom have probably had enough of music, even of classical music, for 
the present—in their appreciation of the.rich harmonious treat prepared 
for them by the director of the Monday Popular Concerts. They 
listened to the quartet (Mendelssohn’s magnificent “ No. 5”) with an 
Interest and undeviating attention that showed how completely it had 
engaged their sympathies, and especially applauded the scherzo, which, 
like the rest of the work, was delivered con amore and to perfection by 
MM. Joachim, Ries, R. Blagrove, and Piatti; they heard with un- 
feigned delight the quaint sonata of Boccherini, which Signor Piatti, 
the incompatable violoncellist, enjoys the credit of having been the 
first to revive, and which he plays as, we may safely say, no one else 
could play it ; they even entered into the spirit of Domenico Scarlatti’s 
Harpsichord Lessons, three of which were given by M. Charles Hallé 





with a vigour and neatness of finger peculiar to himself; and as for 
the mournful and profoundly touching Elegie of Herr Ernst—sung on 
his instrument by Herr Joachim like some inspired and impassioned 
minstrel, with a fiddle for a voice—they encored it with an enthusiasm 
wholly uncontrollable. Not less to their taste were the songs—all right 
excellent in their way. Spohr’s delicious “ Bird-song” and Haydn’s 
tender canzonet, “Fidelity,” both most gracefully rendered by Miss 
Banks, were particularly admired and applauded ; Schubert's impressive 
“ Wanderer "—-which it would be difficult to declaim more impressively 
than Mr. Weiss, or with truer dramatic feeling—was redemanded “ with 
one voice ;” while the pieces set down for Mr. Sims Reeves—who in 
each instance sang his very best — created a positive furore. ‘Two 
of them—‘“Dalla sua pace” (Mozart), and “The Stolen Kiss” 
(Beethoven)—were encored with rapture ; and the same compliment 
might have been fairly accepted on behalf of the plaintive and charming 
“ Savoyard” (also one of those genial and inimitable “trifles” of 
Beethoven, who infused heart and soul into his smallest compositions, 
but that it was to be immediately followed by another song of a gayer 
and more sparkling character. Conscientious and unbending enemy 
as Mr. Reeves is (and who can blame him ?) to the “encore” system, 
in its too frequently indiscriminate application, he was unable in pure 
courtesy to refuse compliance with such hearty and unanimous demands, 
The superb sonata for piano and violin—in the dedication of which to 
Kreutzer Beethoven immortalized a name that might otherwise, in 
process of time (by this time, indeed) have been forgotten—splendidly 
executed by MM. Hallé and Joachim, brought this admirable concert 
to an end with appropriate brilliancy and éclat. Mr. Benedict accom- 
panied the vocal music with his accustomed ability. 

At the concert on Tuesday (the 102nd) the crowd was just as great, 
The instrumental pieces were all from Beethoven, and included the 
noble quintet in C for stringed instruments (No. 2), which was at the 
head of the programme. The players were MM. Joachim, Ries, R. 
Blagrove, Broedelet, and Piatti, and a finer performance has rarely been 
heard. The attention of the audience was unremitting, and the ap- 
plause tremendous, The quintet was followed by a duet (“Lauda 
Sion”) from Cherubini, sung by the Sisters Marchisio, who were re- 
called. A new (and pretty) ballad called “Lucy,” by Mr. Mac- 
farren, and Mozart’s well-known “Addio”—the first sung by Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, the last by Mile. Barbara Marchisio— came next; the 
first part terminating with the Sonata Patetica, of the performance of 
which by M. Charles Hallé (who was recalled at the end) it would be 
superfluous to say one word. The second part began with the Romance 
in G (Op. 40), played to perfection by Herr Joachim, and enthusias- 
tically redemanded by the whole audience. “Non mi dir” (Mlle, 
Carlotta Marchisio) ; “The Nightingale” — anofher new (and pretty) 
ballad, the composition of Mr. Henry Smart—(Mr. Wilbye Cooper); 
and the duet, “Serbami ognor,” from Semiramide (the Sisters Marchisio) 
separated the romance from the grand trio in B flat, dedicated to the 
Archduke Rodolphe, with a splendid performance of which, by MM. 
Hailé, Joachim, and Piatti, the 102nd concert and the fourth season — 
a concert and a season upon which the spirited director, Mr. S. Arthur 
Chappell, may fairly be complimented — came to a conclusion, 


> << 


Sr. James’s THEATRE.—Mr. William Brough’s graceful extravaganza, 
Endymion, originaily produced at this house under the management of 
Mr. Alfred Wigan, has been revived with great splendour. The picture 
of Mount Latmos, in which Miss Herbert as Diana descends in her 
crescent to visit the sleeping youth, is one of the most beautiful that has 
ever been witnessed, and admirably serves to develope the genius of 
Miss Herbert for graceful attitude and gesticulation. Indeed, the 
scenery throughout is exquisite, and entitles Mr. Lloyds to a high place 
among the now numerous band of painters who have brought stage- 
decorations to such a high degree of perfection. Endymion is played 
by Miss Rosina Ranoe, a promising novice of agreeable appearance ; 
and as Cupid, Miss Clara St. Casse, an established favourite at St. 
James’s, and one of the very best of burlesque singers, has re-appeared 
to be welcomed with enthusiasm. Mr. Brough’s ingenious combination 
of the fable of Acton with that of Endymion reveals a new talent in 
Mr. Charles, whose execution of the “Jockey Hornpipe” almost 
amounts to a gymnastic feat and commands an undisputed encore. The 
lack of vis comica can scarcely be considered a fault in an extravaganza 
which so poetically embodies one of the most beautiful legends con- 
nected with the mythology of ancient Greece. Those who have seen 
the two exquisite tableaux in which the elegant figure of Miss Herbert 
first descends to Endymion and then ascends with him, will not regret 
that the number of puns is more than usually small. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

InquireR.—The song sung at the Lyceum Theatre in the Lakes of 
Killarney is the composition of Mr. Balfee The poetry is by Mr. 
Falconer. The first lines run thus :— 

* By Killarney’s lakes and fells, 

Emerald isles and winding bays, 

Mountain paths and woodland dells, 

Memory ever fondly strays.” 
The lady whose singing has attracted the attention of “ Inquirer ” is 
Miss Anna Whitty, the “ Liverpool prima donna,” whose professional 
suecesses in Italy have frequently been noticed in the Musican 
Wor p. 





NOTICES. 
To ADVERTISERS.— Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of Tue Mustcan Wortp ts established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’ Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 
= Two lines and under ovo ove 28, Bd, 
CLrms |) Every additional 10 words coo eee 6d. 

To PusuisnErs AND Composrrs.—All Music for Review in THE 
Mustcat Wortp must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Mxssrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
following in Tuk MustcaL Wor.p. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 

be reported in THE Mustcat Worrp. 


i Che Alusical World. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1862. 











N alluding to the foundation of the Monday Popular 
Concerts (in February 1859), the editor of the Analytical 
Programmes remarks :—“ This was the first attempt to 
provide a selection exclusively of what is termed ‘classical ’ 


music for a large mixed audience. That it succeeded may 
be readily concluded from the fact that between February 
14, 1859, and June 23, 1862, ninety-nine concerts were given, 
the concert held on the evening of July 7, for the Director’s 
benefit, including the eleven given in the provinces, being 
the HUNDREDTH Monpay Porutar Concert. The Director 
claims no credit beyond that of having entertained a belief 
in the existence of a musical public in this metropolis and 
its environs, ready to hear and able to appreciate the genuine 
masterpieces of the art.” 

This belief has been warranted by the result. What had 
been previously a sealed book to all but exclusive circles is 
now open to general inspection; and the quartets, sonatas, 
&c. of the greatest composers bid fair to become “ familiar 
as household words.” Mendelssohn, who led the way in 1859 
(Feb. 14), was followed (Feb. 21) by Mozart; Mozart (Feb. 
28) by Haydn and Weber; Haydn and Weber (March 7) 
by Beethoven; Beethoven (April 4) by Bach and Handel; 
Bach and Handel (April 25) by a group of English com- 
posers ; the English composers (May 16) by Schubert and 
Spohr, and so on. The six concerts originally contemplated 
were extended to fourteen, and the first series terminated 
(June 27) with a selection from “ Various Masters,” which 
proved ‘so attractive that hundreds of persons were sent 
away from St. James’s Hall, unable to find standing room. 
A second series was the consequence. ‘This commenced 
on Monday, Nov. 14, 1859, with a selection from the 
instrumental works of Beethoven, together with vocal pieces 
by several masters, and comprised no less than twenty-seven 





concerts, the last of which—on the 2nd of July, 1860—was 
devoted to a selection from the works of Spohr, Scarlatti, 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Handel, and Mozart (instrumental) ; 
Schubert, Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Haydn, and Rossini (vocal). 
At this concert—as at the last performance of the first series 
(June 27, 1859)—hundreds were unable to obtain places, 
The third series commenced on the 12th of November, 1860, 
with a selection from the works of Spohr, Dussek, and 
Weber. The public appetite having grown with what it fed 
upon, this third series — extending to twenty-three concerts 
—was even more flourishing than its precursors; and the 
Directors had the gratification of being able to inform their 
numerous patrons that the Monday Popular Concerts were 
established on so firm a basis that there could no longer be 
a doubt of their permanency. The fourth series — com- 
mencing November 18, 1861, with a selection from the works 
of various masters, and including no less than twenty-seven 
concerts, has fully answered expectation, its success being 
greater and more uniformly sustained than that of any of its 
predecessors. Under these circumstances, the Director 
announces, without further preamble, “that the Fifth Season of 
the Monday Popular Concerts will begin early in November.” 

That the success of these healthy and improving entertain- 
ments is wholly without precedent may be regarded as a 
proof of the remarkabie advance in musical taste which of 
late years has distinguished London from almost every other 
capital. 

—_t+— 


“(HE fard senza Euridice?”—or freely (very freely) 

translated —what has become of Orfeo? We may 
put the question to Mr. Gye without offence, inasmuch as he 
announced Orfeo in his prospectus for the now rapidly 
expiring season of 1862. He cannot plead as excuse that 
Gluck’s music was not appreciated by the patrons of the 
Royal Italian Opera; for it was liked—if we are not grossly 
misinformed—as much by the subscribers as by the general 
public. Mad. Csillag, Mad. Penco and Mad. Nantier Didiée, 
too, were all in the original cast. What, then, has become 
of Orfeo—with its music nothing less than Orphean ? 

By London —as by Paris — in the year of Grace (if the 
Superfluous Review will pardon the euphemism) 1860, 
Orfeo was more quickly understood and accepted than by 
Vienna at the time of its production (1764). The first re- 
presentation in the Austrian capital excited more surprise 
than ‘pleasure, the ear accustomed to the recitatives and 
airs of Italian opera finding itself disconcerted by music so 
entirely at variance with the universally admired pattern, to 
which the genius of Mozart had not yet thrown down the 
gauntlet. Nevertheless, the great passages with which the 
work abounds, struck many connoisseurs, to whom the simple 
and affecting beauties of situation and expression imparted 
wholly new emotions. Before the fifth performance all objec- 
tions had died away: the opera was unanimously applauded, 
and its success increased by each succeeding representation. 
In the following year, Gluck was called to Parma, to assist 
in the fétes given in honour of the marriage of the Infant. 
He proposed that Orfeo should be brought out, but the Court 
objected. They did not consider the applause of Vienna 
at all binding on Italian amateurs, and were at a loss to 
imagine how anyone could pretend to write a better poem 
than Metastasio, or better music than Jomelli, Sacchini and 
Piccini. When Millico, the first singer, was spoken to about 
undertaking the character of Orfeo, he declined to forfeit his 
reputation. But Gluck succeeded in vanquishing opposition. 
He knew the people with whom he had to deal, and rightly 
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imagining that they possessed more sensibility than vanity, 
and were more influenced by their sensations than by their 
opinions, he persevered, and took upon himself all risks. 
The opera was performed with brilliant success; and when, 
after a certain time, another was about to be substituted, 
Orfeo was re-demanded with acclamations. It was subse- 
quently produced at the Court theatre of Naples in 1773, 
when an attempt was made to replace the duet in the third 
act by one from the pen of another composer. When the } 
opera was given at the public theatres, the new duet was not 
listened to, and the audience called loudly for that of Gluck. 
Thenceforward Italy united in applauding with transport 
music so perplexing to ears reckoned naturally effeminate 
and unable to sympathise with the vigorous conceptions of 
the north. Parma, Naples, Rome, Milan, and Venice, 
became the alternate witnesses of Gluck’s triumph. Bologna 
was enriched, during a single winter, by nearly fifty thousand 
pounds, contributed by foreigners attracted through the 
renown of Orfeo. When, translated into French, Orfeo, 
was produced on the Parisian stage, Rousseau was so much 
charmed with it, that he did not miss a single represen- 
tation; “for,” said he, “if so much exalted pleasure can 
be enjoyed in the space of two hours, it serves to convince 
us that life is really good for something.” 

For the present, however, the patrons of the Royal 
Italian Opera must be content to do without Orfeo; but 
Gye forbid they should be deprived of it next season! 


apenas 


OETHE’S heroic tragedy was a fit subject for a tyrant- 
hater like Beethoven. It offered him a kindred 
theme with his Fidelio and his Sinfonia Eroica. In 
Egmont, the music illustrates a drama, the subject of which 
is that reign of terror which Phillip II. of Spain, through 
his stern instrument, the Duke of Alva, established in the 
Netherlands, and the fall of a hero “whose blood became 
the seed of liberty and freedom from the tyrant’s yoke.” 
The music consists, with the exception of two little songs 
in the charming part of Clara, of a series of instrumental 
pieces foreshadowing the events, characters and passions of 
the several aets, or tinged with the impressions of the 
scenes just passed—and in the last instance accompanying 
the action. 

First, in the dark key of F minor, we have the overture, 
so well known in concerts. ‘Thisis a marvellous compression 
into one brief, intense expression of all the elements of the 
tragedy. You feel all the gloomy background, the vague 
apprehensions of that reign of terror; while a ray of heavenly 
light, of maidenly purity and sweetness, an intimation of 
the love of Egmont and Clara, crosses and relieves the gloom; 
and the heroic will, the spirit of liberty, blazes out in 
glorious triumph at the end. At the close of the overture 
the curtain rises, and the music is silent until the scene in 
which Clara appears, and, radiant with happiness and pride 
in her noble lover, sings her soldier song :— 


No. I. 


“ The war-drum is rolling, high soundeth the fife ; 
My lover, all harnessed, commandeth the strife ; 
He holds the lance proudly, he orders the army. 
My heart throbs aloud—how kindles my blood ! 
Ah, if as a soldier beside him I stood, 
From hence would I follow with courage and pride; 
Wherever he led me, I’d fight by his side: 
The foemen would shrink as we charged on the van ; 
O heaven ! what pleasure, were I but a man!” 


The simplicity and beauty of the original are but faintly 
reflected in the above translation of this very exquisite little 





song. Still one may form some idea of the young girl, 
who, from her low social position, looks upward with love 
and veneration as toa god. Of all soldier songs we know, 
there is none the music of which is so full of emotion and 
artless beauty as this. “It is the beauty of the German 
popular song, and must be judged from that standard —a 
style of music as distinct and national as that of the Scotch. 

No. II. This is the short musical introduction to Act IL. 
It begins with an andante, in which Beethoven paints the 
grief of the constant Brackenburg over his unhappy love 
for Clara, referring especially to the words, “Could I but 
forget the time when she loved me, or seemed to love me! 
And—and now? Let me die! Why doI hesitate?” The 
andante is followed by an allegro con brio, in which are 
painted the restlessness of the citizens of Brussels under the 
Spanish yoke, and the constantly increasing excitement 
among the people. 

No. III.—the introduction to the next act,—combines the 
warnings and presentiments of the Prince of Orange with 
the replies of the joyous, careless Egmont —their farewell, 
to which these words are the key: 

Egmont. What! tears, Orange? 

Orange. To weep for one who is lost is manly, 

No. IV. is the song in which Clara speaks her longing for 
the presence of her lover. Thus she sings:— 

“ Cheerful and tearful, unwilling or fain, 
Longing and mourning in passionate pain’; 
Joy to feel keenly, or anguish to prove, 
Happy alone is the heart that can love.” 

No. V. — introduction to Act IV.—consists of an echo 
of the Jove-scene between Egmont and Clara; Clara at 
Egmont’s feet — “ So let me die ; the world has no joy after 
this!””"— march of the soldiers of Alva into Brussels; and 
to conclude, indications of the feelings of the citizens, ex- 
pressed in the words of Jetter:—“I felt it badly the 
moment the Duke came into the city. Since that moment 
it seems to me as if the heaven was covered with a pall, 
which hangs so low that one must bow himself not to touch 
it. I snuff the odor of an execution morning ; the sun will 
not appear — the mists stink.” 

No. VI. Introduction to Act V. Egmont’s feelings when 
Alva orders him to surrender his sword; the warning words 
of Orange again rising in his memory; Clara’s emotions upon 
learning of her beloved’s arrest; her attempt to arouse the 
citizens to his rescue; and, finally, her resignation and 
determination not to outlive him. 

No. VII. Clara's death. “Idraw nearer and nearer the 
blessed fields, and the delights of peace from that world 
already breathe upon me. I have conquered; call me not 
back again to strife.” 

No. VIII. Melodrama. Egmont sleeps and dreams to 
the sound of what Shakspeare would call “still music.” 
He sees his beloved appear in the form of Liberty, pro- 
claiming victory to the people; her hero falls, but in his 
blood is the seed of freedom. 

No. IX. is a repetition of the close of the overture, the 
triumph of the people over the power of Spain, and the 

ion of Alva. 
expulsion 0 AW.T 
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Arstry Hovssr.—His Grace the Duke of Wellington gave a 
magnificent entertainment to the Victoria Rifle Volunteers, of 
which corps his Grace is Colonel, on the 24th ult. In the 
course of the evening 2 concert was given, in the Waterloo Gal- 
lery, by Tue Lonpon Guee any Mavricat Union, under the 


direction of Mr. Land. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO PROFESSOR Bennett.—At the Phil- 
harmonic Annual Whitebait Dinner (held at the Trafalgar, 
Greenwich, not long since), after the health of Professor 
Sterndale Bennett had been proposed, Mr. Anderson, in the 
name of the Philharmonic Society, presented him with a 
costly and magnificent silver salver, with the following 
inscription :— 





Presented July 16th, 1862, 


to 
Professor W. S. Bennett, Mus. Doc., 
by the Members of 
The Philharmonic Society of London, 
in token of their appreciation 
of the liberality constantly manifested since he has 
held the office of 
their Conductor, 
and as a mark of their admiration of 
the Musician, 
and esteem for the Man. 











This presentation was acknowledged by Professor Bennett 
in a brief and appropriate speech. 





A POEM TO PATTI. 
(From Punch.) 


O Cuarmine Adelina! 

How sweet is thy Amina! 

How bewitching thy Zerlina! 
How seldom has there been a 
More tunable Norina! 

And have I ever seen a 

More enjoyable Rosina? 

But to tell the praise I mean a- 
-Las! there should have been a 
Score more rhymes to Adelina. 








A wELL-known Vion, by Joseph Guarnerius, date 1733, has 
just changed hands through the agency of Messrs. Withers of 
Coventry Street: the purchaser is Herr Carl Deichmann. 

Tue ConservATIVE Lanp Society 1n NortH Essex. — A public 
mecting was held at the Three Cups Hotel, Colchester, last Wednesday 
evening, the 30th of July, for the purpose of hearing explanations as 
to the mode of allotment of an estate just purchased on“’he Mersea 
Road, Colchester. P. O. Papillon, Esq., M.P., took the chair. Viscount 
Ranelagh, Col. B. Knox, M.P., J. C. Cobbold, Esq., M.P., and Col. 
Meyrick, members of the Board, were unavoidably absent, The depu- 
tation consisted of Henry Pownall, Esq. (Chairman of the Middlesex 
Magistrates), Charles E. Newcomen, Esq. (Directors), Mr. Gruneisen 
(Secretary), Mr. Henry Smith (Solicitor), and Mr. J. Wylson (Sur- 
veyor). ‘The Mayor of Colchester was prevented by indisposition from 
attending the meeting, but there was a large assemblage of the principal 
inhabitants of the town. The speeches were principally directed to 
show the value and importance of Land Societies in a social and com- 
mercial point of view ; the system of buying land and paying for the 
same by instalments, as also for raising funds to erect houses on the 
land so acquired, were fully gone into, At the conclusion a vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed to the deputation for their lucid explan- 
ations, and the resolution also embraced a yote of confidence in the 
working of the Conservative Land Society. After the usual compli- 
mentary vote to the Chairman, the proccedings terminated. It is in- 
tended by the Executive Committee to set apart a piece of land for the 
erection of a church on the Mersea estate, the frechold being given 
free of any charge. ; 
ES 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Crowprp houses and no change since our last. On Saturda 

Don Giovanni, on Monday Roberto il Diavolo, on Tuesday Ii 
Barbiere, on Thursday Le Prophéte, and last night the Sonnambula 
were performed. Dinorah has been postponed until Tuesday, in 





consequence of the indisposition of M. Faure, and for the same 
reason Le Prophéte was substituted for Guillaume Tell, which had 
been promised for Thursday. One might have thought the 
postponement of Dinorah unnecessary, inasmuch as Signor 
Graziani, the original representative of Hoel, in London, was at 
Mr. Gye’s disposal. Masaniello, which was to have been produced 
this evening, is now put off till Thursday, and Ji Ballo in 
Maschera substituted in its place. The last performance of 
Guillaume Tell is announced for Monday—M. Faure willing. 


acavenpaneien 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue “regular season,” as Mr. Mapleson terms it, came to an end 
on Saturday night with Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, cast as it 
has hitherto been, and with Mlle. Titiens as Alice. Notwith- 
standing the excessive heat of the weather the house was crowded. 
At the conclusion of the opera the National Anthem was sung, 
The following address was circulated in the house :— 


“ Her Majesty's Theatre, Saturday, July 26, 1862, 

“ TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY VISITING HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

“I cannot allow the opera season of 1862 to terminate without 
tendering you my heartfelt thanks for the kind support and liberal 
patronage you have accorded me during this my first season of direc- 
torship at Her Majesty’s Theatre. It would be in vain to deny that 
during the past season a few shortcomings may be laid to my charge; 
but when the magnitude of the undertaking, on which I entered 
at a very short notice, is taken into consideration— two weeks only 
having been allowed me for preparation —I trust they will be deemed 
unimportant. The chorus, during the early part of the season, was 
not on some occasions all that could be wished, but I was com- 
pelled to organise a new one, many of the members being entirely 
unacquainted with each other. By next season I shall be prepared 
with a chorus which I trust will be worthy of your approval. I feel I 
may with pride draw your attention to the orchestra, which includes 
some of the most accomplished executants in Europe. In this respect 
I venture to claim your approval, and to point to the unanimous 
opinions of musical critics on its merits. I may also be permitted 
to hope for your approval of the varied répertoire which I have been 
enabled to present to you. I do not dwell on Sig. Verdi’s new cantata, 
nor Meyerbeer’s chef d’euvre, Robert le Diable, given with the greatest 
completeness and effect ; but I beg respectfully to point to the thirteen 
different operas which have been brought out during the first season of 
my management, and to the very able manner in which they have been 
supported. Such artists as Sig. Giuglini, Vialetti, Gassier, Santley, 
Zucchini, &c.; Mesdmes, Trebelli, Louisa Pyne, the Sisters Marchisio, and 
Titiens (incomparably the greatest artist on the European lyric stage), 
together with Arditi, need no eulogy from me. I content myself with 
drawing your attention to the fact that the first representations of nearly 
all these operas were given on subscription nights, and were not reserved 
as attractions for extra performances, which in many instances is now 
the practice. It is my intention, during the next six months, to make 
myself acquainted personally with any talent that exists abroad, in 
order that I may be able, next season, to pluce before you a galaxy of 
talent unrivalled in London, supported by an orchestra and chorus 
complete in every particular. In the production of operatic spectacle, 
I shall be greatly assisted by some very extensive alterations that are to 
be made in the theatre, which will render the stage more capacious, and 
the task of producing each opera with completeness more easy of 
accomplishment. I hope you will not deem me presumptuous in 
troubling you with this short resumé of what I have done, and what I 
intend doing. The position of director of so great an establishment as 
Her Majesty’s Theatre is one which, while surrounded with risks and 
troubles, is not unaccompanied with pleasures — I may say honours; in 
both the latter I shall have largely shared if I have succeeded in 
gaining your approbation for the past, and your good wishes and 
patronage for the future.—I remain, your faithful and obliged servant, 
J. H. Marveson.” 


A series of “ eight farewell performances,” at cheap prices—or, 
to use the official language, “a graduated reduced scale of prices of 
admission, without the restriction of evening costume,” have been 
commenced. The first of these took place on Tuesday night, when 
Norma was repeated, with Mile. Titiens as the Druidess; on Wed- 
nesday La Zingara (the Italian version of Mr. Balfe’s Bohemian 
Girl), with Miss Louisa Pyne and Mlle. Trebelli, Mr. Santley, Sig. 
Vialetti, and Sig. Giuglini in the characters of Arline, the Gipsy 
Queen, Arnheim, Devilshoof, and Thaddeus (a performance of 
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which we must defer speaking); and on Thursday Il Trovatore, 
with the usual cast. To-night The Huguenots. 

Signor Schira’s Nicolo de’ Lapi, we are informed, made so highly 
favourable an impression at the first band rehearsal, that it is now 
determined not to bring out the opera during the “cheap nights,” 
put to reserve it as an attraction for the ensuing season. We 
think this step in every sense judicious, A new descriptive ode, 
entitled Italia, the composition of Signor Giuglini, is in preparation, 
and will be performed on the occasion of this popular singer's 


benefit. 





el 


EXETER HALL. 

Tur performance in aid of the funds of the British Columbia Female 
Emigration Society, which has been for some time announced, took 
place on Wednesday night. ‘To judge from the appearance of the hall, 
which was crowded in every part, the concert was a brilliant success, 
and, if the outlay necessarily incurred has not been unusually extrava- 
gant, we may fairly surmise that a considerable sum will be handed over 
to the fund. It has been even reported—on what foundation we are 
unable to say—that an English amateur, a staunch admirer of the talent 
of Herr Schachner, paid the whole expenses, with an understanding 
that the net proceeds should be devoted to the interests of the charity. 

A better execution of an oratorio we have very rarely heard ; and, 
considering that this was the first trial of an entirely new work, the 
greatest possible credit is due to Mr. Alfred Mellon, and to the singers 
and players under his control. The orchestra—chiefly, we believe, 
from the Royal Italian Opera (with no less distinguished a musician 
than Herr Molique as leading violin)—was magnificent ; the chorus, 
between 500 and 600 strong, the majority from Mr. G. W. Martin’s 
National Choral Society, was one of the freshest, most vigorous, and 
(still more important) most capable that has taken part in an oratorio 
for years, whether in London or at the country festivals. The principal 
singers were Mile. Titiens, Mad. Laura Baxter, Messrs. Sims Reeves 
and Weiss ; and as all these eminent artists sang in their very best 
style, the perfection with which the solos and concerted pieces were 
given may be readily imagined. 

About the oratorio itself we must at present refrain from offering a 
decided opinion. The subject — Israel’s Return from Babylon (which 
also supplies the name) — is not very promising at the outset ; and, as 
there is no story, and consequently no dramatic interest, it comes—like 
the Song of Moses (the second part of Israel in Egypt) and the Creation 
—under the category of the “didactic.” Now, the sublime genius of 
Handel was required to illustrate the recapitulation of the miracles of 
the Exodus, the graceful fancy of Haydn to invent music for the succes- 
sive wonders of the “cosmogony;” and although in the deliverance 
of the Jews from Babylon Herr Schachner has set himself a far less 
arduous labour, the manner in which the book is compiled (from Scrip- 
ture and other sources) places him in exactly the same position as 
Handel and Haydn, with hardly the capacity of either to maintain it 
triumphantly. Since, however, this arrangement of the materials at 
disposal is due to Herr Schacliner himself, if at times the progress of 
his oratorio flags, he enjoys at least this advantage—that he may attribute 
it to the book, without offence to anybody. Jsrael’s Return from Babylon 
is divided into four sections —“ The Captivity,” “'The Deliverance,” 
“The Reconcilement and Return to Zion,” and “ The Promise and Song 
of Praise.” How each of these departments has been treated by Herr 
Schachner we may have another opportunity of examining. At present 
it 18 our agreeable task to record the unanimous favour with which the 
oratorio was received, and the hearty approbation bestowed upon 
almost every piece. The applause began with the contralto solo, 
“Fallen is thy Throne, O Israel,” immediately following the orchestral 
introduction — an impressive example of vocal declamation on the part 
of Mad, Laura Baxter. This was the chief “ sensation-point ” of the first 
section (“ Captivity”). At the commencement of the second (“ Deliver- 
ance”) Mile. Titiens and Mr. Sims Reeves were conspicuously prominent; 
and the alternation of two such voices — whether employed simply in 
recitative, or in the more measured and rhythmical divisions of the aria— 
Would, under any circumstances, have aroused an audience to enthu- 
slasm, as was the case on Wednesday night. A very lively chorus— 

Sound the loud timbrel ”—splendidly executed, kept up the excitement 
thus created ; and, as this included a declamatory solo for Mlle. Titiens 
(“Praise to the Conqueror ”), its effect was all the more extraordinary. 
A duet for tenor and bass (Messrs. Sims Reeves and Weiss), one of the 
best things in the work, and declaimed with singular emphasis by the 
two singers, was the other point of the second part In the third 
(“Reconcilement and Return to Zion”) occurs the gem of the oratorio 
——a duet for soprano and tenor, “ Hark! ’t is the breeze ”—in which the 
Voice parts (to speak technically) are treated in canon—each phrase 





allotted to one being strictly and literally imitated by the other. This 
was given by Mlle. Titiens and Mr. Sims Reeves to absolute perfection, 
and won an encore as enthusiastic as it was unanimous. An arietta for 
Mad. Laura Baxter and an air for Mr. Weiss—both interesting and 
both remarkably well rendered—were the other solo exhibitions that 
elicited marked attention in the third part, which also comprised a 
chorus—“ Go forth to the Mount”—more ambitious and developed 
with greater ingenuity than any that had preceded it. In the fourth 
part (““ Promise and Song of Praise”) the mest striking feature was an 
air, with chorus (solo by Mlle. Titiens), directly preceding the chorale 
and chorus (“ Praise to the Lord ”) with which the oratorio terminates. 
This, grandly delivered, raised unbounded applause. At the end of all, 
in obedience to a generally expressed desire, Herr Schachner, composer 
of the new work, made his appearance in the orchestra, and was voci- 
ferously cheered. There was then a loud call for Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
who, nevertheless—legitimate as was his claim—did not respond to the 
summons. 
SS 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue special amusement at Sydenham on Saturday afternoon was a 
concert of Welsh melodies, arranged by Mr. John Thomas, who is 
considered a high authority in matters connected with Cambrian music, 
and glories in the title of “ Pencerdd Gwalia.” The melodies, were 
for the most part choruses sung by 300 voices, in the Welsh language, 
and accompanied by a band of twenty harps. There were, however, a 
few songs sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Miss Lascelles, and the 
number of solo pieces would have been greater had it not been for the 
absence of Mr. Lawler, whose name appeared in the programme. Mr. 
Benedict officiated as conductor. 

In the Welsh melodies there is much to gratify a general London 
audience. They are simple, pleasing, and intelligible, and capable to 
a high degree of those expressions of joy, sorrow, and defiance, the 
value of which cannot be over-estimated, when music appears, not as 
the result of a high art, but as the exponent of a national feeling. 
Moreover, some of the Cambrian tunes have been already naturalised 
among that portion of Her Majesty’s subjects which, unhappily, 
cannot boast a descent from the Ancient Britons, and these were very 
judiciously introduced by Mr. John Thomas, “Ar hyd y nos” has 
been settled among us for a good sixty years as “ Poor Mary Anne,” 
and we suppose there is nobody, old or young, who is not familiar with 
the sufferings of that ill-starred young lady. “Cease your Funning,” 
which was sung in the Beggars’ Opera as far back as 1728, and to 
which a new popularity was given in the beginning of this century by 
Mad. Catalani, who executed the air with elaborate variations, is 
perhaps scarcely so well-known as it was forty years ago, when Gay’s 
dramatic masterpiece was deemed nearly as essential to the education 
of an Englishman of the world as the principal novels of Fielding and 
Smollett ; but was recognised, nevertheless, when sung on Saturday by 
Miss Lascelles under its Welsh name, “ Llwyn Onn,” and was encvred 
with the warmth due to an acknowledged favourite. We may observe, 
by the way, that the Cambrian origin of “Cease your Funning” is not 
conceded as a matter of course by English archeologists. Mr. W. 
Chappell in his history of “ Popular Music ” informs us that the Welsh 
air which resembles the English one was not printed till 1802, and he 
shrewdly suggests that it is infinitely more probable that it was derived 
from “ Cease your Funning” than that a tune noted down seventy years 
after the Beggars’ Opera had been performed in Wales should prove to 
be the original of one of its melodies. Leaving this pretty little pippin 
of discord to be tossed about by English and Cambrian antiquaries, we 
proceed to state that by far the most effective melody performed on 
Saturday was the “ March of the Men of Harlech,” which must have 
been fresh to the generality of the audience, and was heartily encored 
on account of its spirit-stirring character. Another capital chorus was 
“Hob y deri,danno,” in which a rustic lover expresses his devotion to 
his mistress. The words that constitute the title to this melody seem to 
be without meaning, and to correspond to such combinations as the 
“Fal lal la” of our own madrigals, the “Hop sa sa” of the German, 
and the “ Miriton, Miriton, Miritaine ” of the French Malbrook. 

As a vocal performance the concert on Saturday was worthy of all 
commendation. The chorusus could not have been executed with 
greater precision, nor in a more expressive manner; nor could the 
ancient Britons have put themselves under a more zealous and ex- 
perienced chief than Mr. Benedict. The songs, too, were very prettily 
sung by Miss Lascelles and Miss Edith Wynne, The voice of the 
latter is scarcely powerful enough to fill a concert-room compared to 
which St. James’s Hall is only a snug apartment; but she is regarded 
by her countrymen as the “ Eos Cymru” or “ Cambrian Nightingale, 
and her appearance on Saturday was deemed an important event. 
With respect to the twenty harps that_accompanied the 300 voices, we 
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are afraid that their full value cannot be properly estimated by anyone 
who is not strongly impregnated with that national sentiment which 
may be called patriotism or prejudice, according to the temper of the 
speaker. The harp in a large hall is essentially a weak instrument, nor 
does it gain much strength by multiplication. Generally the tendency 
of the voices was to drown the accompaniment, but nevertheless we 
must admit that the row of harpists (nearly half of them ladies) pre- 
sented a very picturesque appearance, and that the chords sounded 
effectively enough at the end of each melody. In national solemnities 
one must concede something, and doubtless to the Welsh portion of the 
audience a song without a harp would have seemed as incomplete as a 
dance without spurs to a Magyar. We Anglo-Teutons may think 
lightly of harps and spurs as accompaniments respectively to vocal 
music, and to dancing, but we have no right to expect that all the world 
will share our indifference. He who lays it down as an axiom that 
trousers are an indispensable article of male attire is ill prepared 
to enjoy a Highland festival. The songs were accompanied by Mr. 
Thomas on a single harp. The crowd of the consonants without vowels, 
so startling to all who for the first time read the Welsh inscription, 
exists only for those who are ignorant of the phonetic value of the 
printed letters. The sound of the language, as sung on Saturday, was 
remarkably soft and agreeable, and those who wished to study it might 
have taken advantage of the programme, in which the original text 
stood in juxtaposition to a fluent English version by Mr. T. Oliphant. 

The palace was not remarkably full, but the concert-room was so 
crowded that only standing-room could be obtained after the perform- 
ance had commenced, 


Petters to the Editor. 


MUSIC IN THE MONTH OF MAY. 

Sir,—Will you allow a constant reader of the Musica, Wortp 
to atone in its columns for a few omissions, inevitable, no doubt, in 
this unprecedentedly busy season, which may now be said to be “ on 
its last legs” ? An amateur of some experience, and an intense 
lover of the beautiful art you so ably and impartially represent, I 
keep a regular diary of musical events of importance, from year to 
year. Oncomparing my own notes with the broad sheet of infor- 
mation hebdomadally supplied by the Musican Wortp, I find that, 
in May especially, some highly interesting concerts were left 
unnoticed by your reporters. ‘That a paper so influential and so 
widely circulated should also be a complete annual record—a 
volume of reference, in short, as well as of criticism—is obvious. 
With your approval, therefore, I will send you, from time to time, 
such leaves from my diary as may fill up blanks in your general 
mass of information. I begin with the month of May, up to which 
period very few omissions (none of much consequence) are to be 
noted in this year’s now more than half completed volume :— 


“The Philharmonic Society (in the Hanover Square Rooms) has held 
its fourth and fifth concerts. At the fourth there was a novelty, or quasi 
novelty, in the shape of an orchestral symphony by Herr Niels Gade (in 
A minor, No, 4), which, though extremely well given, under the direction 
of Professor Sterndale Bennett (who, on appearing in the orchestra, 
was greeted with reiterated cheers), was generally voted ‘ dry,’ and so 
failed to please. The other symphony was Beethoven’s ‘No. 1’ 
(in C), the first of those nine imperishable masterpieces to which a 
large part of his fame is due. Mozart’s Adagio and Fugue in D, which 
had not been heard since 1850, and the overture to Der Freischiitz, 
were the other orchestral pieces. There were two concertcs—Hummel’s 
in B minor (pianoforte), and Mendelssohn’s in E (violin)—both played 
with spirit, the first by Herr Ernst Paucr, the last by Mr. Henry 
Cooper, a ‘fiddler’ of whom Engiand has reason to be proud. The 
singer was Mlle. Titiens, who besides two pieces from Mozart, sang 
“Va dit elle,’ from Robert le Diable, so finely as to elicit the marked 
approval of the composer, the fact of whose presence was soon circu- 
lated through the room, and led to a general shout of ‘ Meyerbeer,’ 
which drew the unwilling maestro from his hiding-place in the gallery. 
At the fifth concert, the symphonies were Mozart's in E flat, and Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Pastoral,’ which were both performed with remarkable vigour. 
The overtures were Mendelssohn’s picturesque Hebrides (Fingal’s Cave), 
and Cherubini’s Anacreon, which last must always possess an interest 
apart, as having been the opening picce at the first public performance 
ever held by the Philharmonic Society, in the Argyle Rooms, on 
Monday, March 8, 1813, the year of its foundation. There were again 
two solos. The first—a concerto for the violoncello (in B minor), com- 
posed and played by Herr Davidoff (from St. Petersburgh), who if not 





quite a Piatti, is a virtuoso of eminent distinction, and whose music, if 
not intrinsically good, can hardly fail to astonish, when Herr Davidoff 
himself is its interpreter— achieved areal success, The second—a 
fantasia on themes from Guillaume Tell, for the oboe, the composition of 
MM. Lavigne and Arditi — was no less fortunate, and deserved all the 
applause it obtained. More finished execution on the oboe has rarely 
been listened to. The singers were Miss Louisa Pyne and Sig. Belletti; 
the English prima donna delighting her hearers in the grand scene from 
Fidelio (Invocation to Hope), the Italian bass selecting the Count’s air 
in Figaro, and the two contributing together ‘Dunque io son’ (Bar- 
biere). At both concerts the Hanover Square Rooms were crowded. 
(So that the Jubilee year of the oldest of our musical institutions was 
at this period going on as prosperously as could be desired. ) 

“Dr. Wylde’s New Philharmonic Concerts were never doing better, 
and it must be added, never deserved better. At the second, the 
symphony was Mozart’s great one in C, nick-named “ Jupiter”; at 
the third, Spohr’s gorgeous ‘ Weihe der Téne’—‘ Consecration of Sound,’ 
or, as London programme-makers obstinately mistranslate it, ‘ Power 
of Sound.’ Cherubini’s overtures to Les Abencerrages and Lodboisha, 
Auber’s to Masaniellv, and Weber’s Ruler of the Spirits were included 
in the two concerts. Of Auber and Weber nothing need be said—they, 
at least, are not neglected ; but praise is due to the director of these 
entertainments for the attention he hestows on the less generally 
known among the dramatic preludes of Cherubini, all of which, without 
exception, are masterly. The splendid orchestra, too, which Dr. Wylde 
has got together is just calculated to set them off to advantage, for in 
brightness as well as pomp of instrumentation no composer has ex- 
celled Cherubini. ‘Two concertos, one for piano and one for violin, 
were introduced on each occasion. At the second concert the pianist 
was Mr. John Francis Barnett, whose reputation steadily advances, and 
who in Beethoven’s concerto in C minor obtained unanimous applause, 
At the third, a pianist who was in England in 1852, and we believe 
played only once in public, came forward with the grandest concerto of 
the same master (No. 5, in E flat). The name of Herr Alfred Jaell is 
well known to amateurs, both in the old world and in the new; 
and that his abilities will meet with fair recognition in this country, 
should his visit be repeated, may be taken for granted. The violin 
concertos were Spohr’s in E minor and Mendelssohn’s in the same key, 
the player in each instance being Herr Joachim, whose unequalled 
performances have undoubtedly up to this moment been the musical 
events of this extraordinarily prolific season. As a master of his 
instrument Herr Joachim has not, nor, within the memory of the 
present generation, has he had, a rival. In addition to this he pos- 
sesses the secret of moving his audience by a reading of great works 
as fervid, graceful, and poetical as it is classic and correct. Though 
Beethoven is his ideal (and no violinist ever played Beethoven like him) 
he is as much at home with other composers—which, if it had not 
already been proved over and over again, his incomparable execution 
(as usual, from memory) of the concertos in E minor of Spohr and 
Mendelssohn, works that have nothing in common but their excellence, 
would have fully established. ‘The enthusiasm created by each of these 
performances beggars description. Dr. Wylde was unusually liberal in 
providing for the entertainment of his patrons at these concerts. To 
the rich instrumental treats thus briefly glanced at, were added vocal 
performances of the highest merit—at one performance, the duet-singing 
of Miles. Carlotta and Barbara Marchisio ; at the other, some pieces by 
Mozart and Weber, with Mlle. Titiens for the singer. 

“The third performance of the Musical Society of London (held, like 
Dr. Wylde’s Concerts, in St. James’s Hall) was one of uncommon 
interest. Mozart’s colossal ‘Jupiter,’ the symphony of the evening, 
was perhaps, on the whole, never played more grandly, and never 
enjoyed with more heartiness, The audience, too, were in raptures with 
M. Meyerbeer's grand overture, composed for the International Exhibi- 
tion, the elaborate details of which were now for the first time clearly 
revealed, and, desirous of hearing it again, expressed themselves to that 
effect loudly and with long-continued plaudits, Perhaps the conductor, 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, considered the overture too long to repeat in extenso, 
and was unwilling to pay M. Meyerbeer the ill compliment (so frequently 
payed to Rossini, when his Guillaume Tell is redemanded) of merely, 
pro forma, going through the ‘ pas redoublé.’? At any rate he did not 
consent, and thus a great number who arrived late (serve them right, 
by the way) only heard the concluding portion; others, who arrived 
later, none at all. A new piece of such consequence ought not to have 
been placed first in the programme. So remarkable was the performance, 
however, and so vivid the impression it created, as to cause gener 
regret that M. Meyerbeer had not remained another day in London to 
hear it, The fourth act of Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s Tempest—comprising 
the overture, the duet for Juno and Ceres (Misses Parepa and Robertine 


‘ Henderson), and the * Dance of Reapers ’—was placed at the end of the 
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rt of the concert, and though (the duet excepted) not quite 


png soil we executed as under Herr Auguste Manns at the 


Crystal Palace, was listened to with equal satisfaction and received with 


equal favour. The ‘Dance of Reapers’ was encored, and (being 
much shorter than M. Meyerbeer’s overture) at once repeated. The 
Messrs. Alfred and Henry Holmes (brothers), pupils of Spohr, have 
long been celebrated for their performances of that great master’s fiddle- 
duets ; and in the Concertante (with orchestral accompaniments) in B 
minor, on the present occasion, were eminently happy. No applause 
could have been more genuine than that which greeted them as they 
retired from the orchestra, Besides her share in Mr. Sullivan’s music, 
Miss Parepa gave Mendelssohn's fine scena, ‘ Infelice,’ in a style which, 
often as it has been delivered in public by singers of renown, has 
probably never been surpassed. The other vocalist was Mr. Santley, 
who introduced a very effective piece from Hummel’s little-known 
opera of Mathilde de Guise (instrumented for the occasion by Mr. 
Alfred Mellon). The singing was just as good as the music, and the 
excellence of that will doubtless lead to further researches among the 
vocal works of the celebrated pianoforte-composer. These pianists and 
composers for the piano, by the way, seem to have a happy ‘knack’ at 
writing songs—witness Dussek, among the dead, Sterndale Bennett, 
among the living, and others. The concert terminated almost as 
effectively as it had commenced with the overture to Spontini’s Eastern 
opera, Nourmahal—the brilliant instrumentation of which displayed 
to admiration the strength of Mr. Alfred Mellon’s orchestra. 

(To be continued.) ba eg 


[More musical performances of various descriptions have 
taken place since the opening of the International Exhibition 
than was probably ever the case at any former period, even 
in London, the most music-loving city of the world. To 
keep a regular account of all of them was simply out of the 
question. Were we to notice in uninterrupted succession the 
public transactions of the concert-room from one end of the 
season to the other, we should not have a corner left for 
other matters, Nevertheless, so many good things have 
been doing this summer, that a bird’s-eye retrospect at the 
principal incidents may not be unacceptable, while it will 
amply serve the purpose. “P, P.” is therefore thanked, 
and welcome.—Ep. M. W.] 


——— + 


MRS. MEREST. 

“S1r,—Can you inform me whether Mrs. Merest (late Miss Hawes) was 
the vocal instructress of the Princess Mary of Cambridge, as I see her 
concerts are under the patronage of the Princess and her mother ?” 

Sir,—In answer to the above question, I beg to state that, although I 
have been the vocal instructress of a large number of the nobility, I have 
not had the honour of teaching the Princess Mary Adelaide. I have 
been well-known to the Royal Family all my life (and my father before 
me) ; and whenever I have applied for their patronage for my concerts, 
my request has been granted immediately.—I remain, sir, your obedient 
servant, Maria B, Merezst. 

7 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., July 31, 1862. 


~~ -- 
THE OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Sm,—In your impression of the 26th inst., page 471, under heading 
“Olympic Theatre,” you announce the “condemnation of a new five- 
act play in blank verse, entitled the ‘ Warden of Galway.’” 

The managers court the most severe criticism ; but when I tell you 
that no new five-act play has ever been produced under the present 
management— that I never in my life saw a play called “ the Warden of 
Galway” in England (it is a stock piece in Ircland)—and that it is 
utterly beyond the province of this theatre to produce such a play, 
however good—you will, I think, agree with me, that I only ask for 
What is fair and right when I request that you will take notice of this 
disclaimer in your next number.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

W. SNELL, 
Olympic Theatre, July 30. (For Messrs. Rosson & EmpEn). 
—_—_—_— << <— 
A MUSICAL PETITION. 
(From Punch.) 
My Dear Grapstonr,—The Royal Academy of Music is in want 
of funds, and I hear that a Memorial has lately been addressed to 
you to notify the fact. Of course I need not ask if you have read 














this composition, for I know that, as a conscientious servant of the 
State, you carefully peruse every paper put before you, with as 
much pains and attention as you do your weekly Punch. I need 
therefore scarce remind you that, besides a number of equally 
good grounds for claiming aid from your Exchequer, it is urged in 
this memorial :— 

“That the good effect upon the million of the introduction of practical 
music into the course of national education must afford her Majesty’s 
Government perfect satisfaction with this important measure. As the 
public power of comprehending an art increases, to elevate the character 
of those whose duty is both to form the public taste and gratify it 
becomes more and more indispensable. Music has made prodigious 
progress in England during the last forty years, and it now holds pro- 
minent importance in the intellectual developement of the country ; 
coincident with this course of advancement have been the workings of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and the national advantages that might 
issue from such an Institution would increase with the natural capacity 
to benefit by them. The revived importance of Church Music is a 
significant feature of this progress ; and another is the improvement in 
the Music of the Army; in both of which departments it would surely 
be of value to the authorities that have the granting of appointments, 
could they refer to certificates as to the competency of candidates for 
such appointments from an institution like the academy, which was 
dignified by the countenance of Her Majesty’s Government. In the 
consideration of the desirability and the capabilities of the academy, the 
immense importance of music as furnishing occupation to the industrial 
classes must be taken into account, many thousands of the population 
being at present engaged in the facture of musical instruments, the 
engraving and printing of music, &c., and the extent of employment of 
this nature increases with the increase of the knowledge of the art 
throughout the country.” 


Surely, my dear Gladstone, for these reasons alone the Academy 
of Music is deserving of support; and although only a few nights 
of the session now are left to you, Iam sure you will name one 
of them to bring the application for a grant before the House. 
What is wanted the memorialists have taken care to state; and 
you will not doubt their competence to judge of it when you see 
among their signatures such names as Bennett, Garcia, Smart, 
7 pal Macfarren, Leslie, Mellon, Wallace, Tietiens, and Jenny 

ind :— 

“ The Academy is not now to be considered as an experiment ; the 
forty years’ experience of its operations, through all its vicissitudes of 
fortune and of management, is a sufficient test of its capabilities. These 
capabilities are restricted by the extent of its funds, and qualified by 
the necessary means of acquiring these funds. It is not always the 
most gifted individuals who have the best pecuniary resources, and it 
is therefore deeply to be regretted that the present large rate of annual 
payment (three and thirty guineas) should be required from the pupils. 
While, therefore, the grant by Government of a building for the carrying 
on of the operations of the establishment (a support enjoyed by all the 
scientific and artistic bodies in the metropolis) would greatly relieve the 
academy of its apprehensions, the concession of yet more liberal assis- 
tance would give the power of diminishing the charges to students, and 
increasing the number of free scholarships, and thus vastly enhance the 
benefits of the; Institution.” 

Being devoted to “the spreading of a pure knowledge of art 
and the extending of its refining influence,” the Academy of Music, 
if helped liberally by Government, might really work such wonders 
as one hardly dares to guess at. If only properly encouraged, 
there is very little doubt that its “refining influence” might 
eventually be extended to street-singers and musicians ; and that, 
being instructed in a “ pure knowledge of art,” these performers 
would no longer cause such torture as they now do to the ears of 
all who hear them. Much as I now loathe, detest and execrate 
street-music, I should not complain if Joachim came once a wee< 
or so and played a bit of Beethoven awhile beneath my window ; 
nor should I growl or grumble if a Mario or a Sims Reeves were 
now and then to serenade me with Rossini or Mozart. Well, you 
see if the Academy of Music be supported, there really is no 
saying how the Joachims and Marios and Sims Reeveses may be 
multiplied ; and I am sure that this reflection will be in itself 
suflicient to incline a liberal Government to be liberal in its grant. 
Music, it is said, has done much for the million; and something 
short of a million might do much for music. p 

With just a nudge to Pam to back you in the matter, I remain, 
my dear Gladstone, yours most sincerely. Punca. 
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THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &c. IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER, 


Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 





“Oh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet. Sung by Mlle. Jenny Bavr and 

Miss Emma Heywoop ooo. ok i a ee 
“The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. Sung by Mlle, 

JENNY BAUR... ove ooo ee ove coe ove ee ee 
“ The Love you've slighted.” Ballad. Sung by Mile. Jenny Baur... «+ 
** Stratagem is Woman’s Power.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop 
‘Love is a gentle Vhing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop on 
“* A Young and Artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr Reicnarpt .. 
“There’s Truth in Woman still.” Romance. Sung by Herr REICHARDT . 
“ The Monks were Jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr FoRMES  w. ave 
“In my Chateau of Pompernik,” Aria Buffa, Sung by Herr Formes ove 


FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 


Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on “ Once too Often? + se ane ate ate 
Emile Berger’s Fantasia, on “ Once too Often” ove eco eco we 38, 
“ Fontainbleau Quadrille,” by Strauss. (Handsomely Illustratedin Colours) 4s, 
** La Belle Blanche Waltz,” ditto es ooo ove eee ove coe ane 4S 

““ Mr. Glover’s operetta is a decided, and what is better, a legitimate, ‘hit.’ The 
songs before us have already attained a well-merited popularity. ‘ The monks were 
jolly boys’ is as racy as the best of the old English ditties, harmonised with equal 
quaintness and skill, 1nd thoroughly well suited to the voice of Herr Formes. ‘ The 
love you've slighted stillis true’ (for Mlle, Jenny Baur) has a melody of charming 
freshness. Not lessa model ballad in its way is ‘ A young and artless maiden ’ (for 
Herr Reichardt), which sets out with an elegantly melodious phrase. Perhaps more 
to our liking, however, than any of the foregoing, excellent and genuine as they are, is 
* Love is a gentle thing’ (for Miss Emma Heywood), which enters the more refined 
regions of the ballad-school, and attains an expression as true as itis graceful, The 
opening holds out a promise which the sequel entirely fulfils.”— Musical World, 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MEYERBEER. 


HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS, by this eminent 
Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO..— 


VOCAL, 


** Here on the mountain,” with Clarionet obbligato.., oe ove ove 
Violin or Violoncello in lieu of Clarionet, each 
** Near to thee,’’ with Violoncello obbligato oe on ove 
‘* The Fischermaiden” _,., ow on ove ove 
The Lord’s Prayer for Four Voices, with Organ ad Jib. 
Separate Vocal Parts, each ae mae 
** This house to love isholy.’ Serenade for Eight Voices ... 
Separate Vocal parts, each ... ooo ove 
‘* Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and! Bass 


PIANOFORTE. 


Royal Wedding March (Quatrime Marche aux flambeaux), Composed for the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia ove ove oe 

Ditto, as a duet eee ove oe ove on ove 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


BOR OwWKRORYe 
Onmermscoac® 





EW SONGS BY GIULIO ALARI.— 
“ The pangs of leaving thee” (sung by Mr. SANTLEY) ore ong 88 
** The Brigands”’ (duet for Tenor and Bass)... ooo eco re) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W.* 





EW SONGS BY HENRY SMART.— 
** Flower of my garden ” ove ove ove eee eee eee ee 35, 
\ When the wind blows in from the sea” (duet for Soprano and 
ee rae ee ee ae eee ee eae ee 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. =. 





ied SONGS BY J. P KNIGHT, Composer of 


‘*She wore a wreath of roses” and “ Say, what shall my song be to-night?” 
sed. 


* Sleep and the past,’’ Canzonet. Sung by Mlle. Ipa Gittress po 

** Let life be bright.” Ballad, Poetry by HaraietT Power .., oe 

“ The voice of Dreams.” Song, Poetry by the Rev. Hamitton Dicke 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





TPARANTELLA, by Water Macrarren, played by the 


Composer with distinguished success, is publi . le 
son & Conta Regent sireey Wi . is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davi 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Price 12s, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


‘ 


“¢The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing.’ 

The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises 
which greatly increase its value.”"—JZ//ustrated News, April 5, 


Lonpon : DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 244 Regent Street, W. 





EW SONGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE.— 


“The Song of May” se ore ane a re | 
‘When thou and I last parted” .., a ae 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





4 “¢ 
EW SONGS BY ALEXANDER REICHARDT— 
Bh ** Good Night ” (Cradle Song) ... ae oe ove ose % 

‘* Memory "’ (dedicated to Miss Helen Hogarth) .,, 

* Are they meant but to deceive me ?”’ 00 one 

‘Phe Golden Stars” — 4. oes ane nse _ ane oe 28, 6d 

‘* Thou art so near and yet so far,’’ as a VocaL Dust eco 48. , 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W, 





N EW SONGS BY M W. BALFE— 
? Si tu savais comme je t’aime” Pn) ee ee 3s. 

‘* The Banner of St, George’ (Defence and not Defiance) 
*T’m not in love, remember” ... ove ony oe ose 
‘Oh! take me to thy heart again” .., ° oe 
‘If I could change as others change ” 
“ Fresh as a Rose” 
* T love you” oon ote 

. * Mary” Cn a em me 

London: Duncan Davison & Co.,, 244 Regent Street, W. 





EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY BLUMENTHAL, 
“ The days that areno more” (Transcription) .. ss. se . 
“Un petit Cadeau” (Bluette)... 0. ose ave wee we 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





EW VOCAL MUSIC BY ASCHER. 

*¢ Ti think of then’? (Ballad) on 0s _«s 

“ Alice, where art thou ” (in B flat and D flat) ... ove 33, 

* Alice, Qual inclita Stella’ (in B flatand A) a. ooo ooo ove 8S. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





wee PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY ASCHER. 


*“ Alice” (Transcription, by J. Ascher)... eee 
Ditto (Transcription facile, par Bernhoff) ... 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. 





EW SONGS BY EDWARD LAND. 


‘* My gentle Elodie” (Sung by Mr. SANTLBY) a. ave ape ote Se 
Mine love! yesqr na?’ ss» sep oon aoe epg gn B 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 





’ 
ARIE D'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC 
: (Characteristically Illustrated), sd. 
* What Next Quadrilles” (Robin’s Last), with cornet accompaniment ow 4 0 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums we 3 0 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Bakewell, B.M. 3rd Royal West- 
minster Militia a we és seo 3 6 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





N*®Y¥ PIANO MUSIC, by G. W. Hammon. 


Romance in G major, price 2s. 
Second Romance (in A flat), price 2s. 


“IDYLLE,” dedicated to the Lady Mary Winpsor Ctive, price 3s.’ 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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CHAPPELL’S CHEAP WORKS 


IN CLOTH, 


For Various Instruments, ls. 6d. Each. 





TUTORS, 


1's Popular Violin Tutor. 
Chappell’ Popular Flute Tutor, | 
Chappell’s Popular Cornet Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular English Concertina 


Tutor. ‘ 
Chappell’s Popular German Concertina 


Tutor. 
Chappeli’s Popular Guitar Tutor. 


Chappell’s Popular Drum and Fife Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Clarionet Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Harmonium Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Singing Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Harmony Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Seraphina-Angelica 
Tutor, 


VIOLIN. 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “ Lily 
of Killarney.” : 

Chappell’s Edition of Verdi’s ‘‘ Un Bello 
in Maschera.”’ | la Fa 

Chappell’s Edition of Mozart's “ Don 
Giovanni,” easily arranged in a com- 
plete form, <» 

Chappell’s Edition of Rossini’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater,” do. ; 

Chappell’s 100 Dances ( Second Series). 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the ‘* Queen 
Topaze,” and in the ** Rose of Castile.” 

Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in ‘ Robin 
Hood,” 


Chappell’s Fayourite Airs in “ Lurline,” 
and “* Victorine.” 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs, 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in * Il Trova- 
tore” and “ La Traviata.” 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D’Al- 
bert’s). Second Violin and Bass Part 
to Ditto. 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Popular Songs. 

Chappell’s 100 Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, 


&e. 
Chappell’s Eighteen Airs, with Easy 
Variations. 


FLUTE. 


Chappell’s Edition of Verdi’s “ Un Ballo 
in Maschera.”* ‘ 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (Second Series), 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “* Queen 
Topaze,” and in the “* Rose of Castile.” 

Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs, 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs, 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies, 





Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Robin 
Hood.” 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Lurline ” 
and “ Victorine.”’ 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in * Il Trova- 
tore” and “* La Traviata.” 

ees 100 Dances (principally D’Al- 

ert’s). 
Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs. 
Chappell’s 100 Popular Songs. 


CLARIONET. 
Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, | Chappell’s 100 Irish Melodies. 


Psalms, and Hymns, 
Chappell’s 100 Scotch Melodies. 4 


Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 


CORNET-A-PISTON. 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “ Lily 
of Killarney.’ 

Chappell’s Airs from “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,”’ 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (Second Series). 

Chappell’s Airs from the ** Amberwitch.” 

Chappell’s Edition of Verdi’s “ Un Ballo 
in Maschera ” 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “ Queen 
Topaze,” and in the * Rose of Castile.” 

Chappeil’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns, 





Chappell’s Favourite Airs in ‘ Robin 
Hood.” 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Lurline” 
and “ Victorine,” 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D’Al. 
bert’s). 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 

Chappell’s ‘l'wenty-five Duets’ for two 
Cornets, 


ENGLISH CONCERTINA. 


Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Robin 
Hood.” 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Lurline,” 
and “ Victorine,”” 





Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies. 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D’Al- 
bert’s). 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 


GERMAN CONCERTINA. 
Chanpell’s 100 Operatic Melodies, Songs, Cae Popular Songs, In 2 Books, 
&e | each Is. 6d. 


ances, &c, 


GUITAR, 
Chappell’s 100 Dances. 


HARMONIUM. 


ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE. 
SYDNEY SMITH.—LA HARPE EOLIENNE. 


Price 4s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


YDNEY SMITH —LE JET D’EAU, Price 4s. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


SYDNEY SMITH.—RIPPLING WAVES. Price 2s. 6d. 


AsHDowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


YDNEY SMITH.—UNEWNUIT D’ETE. Price 2s. 6d. 


AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
( JANZ. — QUI VIVE! 


Price 4s, 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


UHE.—GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. Grand Brilliant 


Fantasia. Price 4s./ 
AsHDowNn & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


KC UHE—LOGIE O’BUCHAN. 


AsHDown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 

















Grand Galop de Concert. 











Price 3s. 





BRINLEY RICHARDS.—THE LASS O’ GOWRIE. 


Price 4s. 
AsHvowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


Rew LEY RICHARDS.—SAVOURNEEN DEELISH. 


Price 3s, 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


A DOLFHE SCHLOESSER. — DON PASQUALE. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. Price 4s. 
AsHDowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 











ADAME OURY.—IL BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIA, 


Grand Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera. Price 5s. 
AsHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


OLLMICK.—ELFIN REVELS. 


Asupown & Parry, J8 Hanover Square. 


(OLLMICE. — DIANA. Grand Galop de Concert, 


Price 4s, 





Price 3s. 





AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


DWIN M. LOTT.—SEMIRAMIDE. 


Rossini’s Opera, Price 4s. 
Asxpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





Fantasia on 





v Chappell’s 50 Sacred Melodies. 
Chappeli’s Popular Songs, Guitar Ac-| Chappell’s 50 Secular Melodies. 


comp., 2 Books, 





Care should be taken to Order CHAPPELL’S Cheap Works, as they 
alone contain D’ALBERT’S and other popular Copyright Songs. 


Loxpon:; CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





H W. GOODBAN.—THE GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ 
e OWN BOOK FOR,THE PIANOFORTE. An Easy, Concise, and 
Complete Course of Instruction. Price 5s. ‘ 

Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


[Oras GIBSONE.—LE CARILLON DE BRUGES. 
AsHDOWN & P nad = Square. 


GNACE GIBSONE.—THE DANCING WATER, 


A Fairy Tale. Price 3s. 
Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


AROLD THOMAS.—NOCTURNE on the Air 


“© Come where my love lies dreaming.” Price 3s. 
AsHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 














ERDINAND PRAEGER.—HOME, SWEET HOME. 
Asupown & Pianr, is Gee Square. 


| | oepumatmmatad PRAEGER.— AULD LANG SYNE. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


Ppaesac—THE CRUISKEEN LAWN. Price 3s. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 














W G CUSINS.—REVERILE. Price 3s. 
e AsHpowNn & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


Lonpon: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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LES ECHOS DES FORETS 
(FOREST ECHOES). 
Polk. Composed by A. RIEDEL, Bandmaster of the 


Gendarmerie of the Imperial Guard, played by the Band of the Gendarmerie at 
the Horticultural Gardens, and always encored. Now ready, for the Pianoforte. 


Price 3s. 





THE NEW OPERETTA, 


BLONDE OR BRUNETTE, 


WRITTEN BY 


J. P. WOOLER, ESQ, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


Ww. M. LUTZ. 


ACT I. 
. Overture. 
. Duet. “ Sir! my sister’s reputation.’”? Tenor and Barytone ... 
. Song. “ Merry little Maud.” ‘Tenor ore owe tte 
. Duet. “ See your lover at your feet.’’ Sopranos... oe . 
- Duet. ‘Is that what all lovers say?’? Sopranoand Tenor ... 
..Trio. ‘ Whoe’er would trust.” Sopranos and Barytone_... 
. Song. ‘’Tis gone! the Hope that once did beam.” Soprano 
. Song. “ Hurrah! for the Chase.” Barytone .. oe o 
. Finale. ‘* Farewell, for ever.” 


ewww orn os 
SCamcoac® 


ACT II. 
. Serenade. ‘“ As I lay under the Linden Tree.” Tenor ate 
. Ballad. “ Love's brightest dream.”’ Soprano... a a en 
. Quartet. ‘‘ Ah! I fear he sees resemblance.” Soprano, Tenor, and Barytones 
. Song. ‘* The Belle of Ballingarry.” Soprano oe sss ane went 
. Duet. “ Which is mine, the hand or flower?"’ Soprano and Tenor... 
. Song. “ How oft unkindly thus we chide.” Barytone ... ss. ave 
. Trio. ‘ Hold! you wish to fight, I see.” Soprano, Tenor, and Barytone ... 
. Ballad. “ Sweet Maiden, mine!” Tenor ... ore ate ove a 
. Finale. ‘ Mine, at last.”’, 


AAA CASCaAaAD 


Pianoforie and other Arrangements in the Press. 


THALBERG’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
fons OF SCHUBERT.—Transcribed for the 


Pianoforte. 
No. 1. Die Taiischung. 
2. Der Neugierige. 

3. Die Post. 
Complete, Price 4s. 


“* Home, sweet Home!” Fantasia oe ove one ee 
** Last rose of Summer.” do, w. os + 


3 0 
. ove ove oe on one oe 40 
As performed by M. TuaLserG, at his Concerts, with great success. 


HALBERG’S SONG.—“ WITHIN THE CONVENT 
GARDEN,” with German and English Words. 
Price 2s. 


Now Ready, 
‘EXHIBITION MUSICAL SOUVENIR. 
N ENTIRELY NEW WORK, containing Original 


Contributions of Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by Balfe, Hatton, H. Smart 
Brinley Richards, Glover, and most of our popular English Composers. Illustrated by 
the best Artists, and most handsomely bound. Price One Guinea, 

Exhibited, Class 16, No, 3425, as a Specimen of Music Engraving and Printing, and 
Chromo-Lithograj)_. 


METZLER & CO. 
37, 88 & 35 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


4ND 
PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS ar No. 16. 
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Just Published. 
“THE CAPTIVITY.” 


A SACRED ORATORIO, 


BY 


FRANCIS HOWELL, 


FIRST PERFORMED AT BIRMINGHAM, MARCH 13, 1869, 


No. 1.—Overture 
2.—In the third year... soe 
3.—How doth the city sit solitary 
4.—Judah is gone into captivity 
5.—In the second year ... eee 
6.—There is not a man .., toe 
7.—Then Daniel spake and said 
8.—But there is a God in heaven Air.— Tenor, 
9.—Then was the secret revealed Recit.— Soprano. 
10.—Blessed be the name of God we» Air,— Soprano, 
11.—He revealeth the deep and secret 
things... ose soe e. Chorus, 
12,—Nebuchadnezzar the King made an 
WDAZ. Sei. «Pace || ces Recit.— Soprano, 
13,—Confounded be all they... Air.— Soprano. 
14.—Their idols are silver and gold .,. Chorus. 
15.—For Thou, Lord,wilt give Thy blessings Air.—Contralto, 
16.—Wherefore at that time ... ww. Recit.—Bass, 
17.—These men, O King sve «ee Chorus, 
18.—Then Nebuchadnezzar in his rage .... Recit. Acct.— Bass, 
19.—And who is that God? _... . Air.—Bass. 
20.—Hath God forgotten to be gracious? Air.—Soprano, 
21.—Our God whom we serve ... ww. Trio.—T,. 7. B, 
22.—They that wait upon the Lord .,. Chorus, 
23.—Then was Nebuchadnezzar ... «» Recit. Acct.—Bass. 
24.—How great are His signs... «. <Air.—Bass, 
25.—Blessed art Thou... ae ««» Double Chorus. 
26.—Belshazzar the King made a great 
feast ost toe «oe Recit.— Tenor. 
27.—They drank wine... Chorus. 
28.-—In the same hour... Recit. Acct.—Contralto, 
29.—Lo ! this is the man ase Air.—Contralto, 
30.—Then Daniel answered and said Recit. Acct.— Tenor. 
31.—March of the Medes and Persians 
$2,.—In that night . tee ove 
33.—How art thon fallen 
34.—The Lord hath broken 
35.—My mouth shall speak 
36.—For He is the living God 
37.—In all the things... 
38.—For we have sinned .., 
39.—Yet deliver us not up in 
40.—To whom Thou hast spoken 
41,-—Behold, the days come 
42,—O ye angels ... cee 
43.—O all ye powers. Chorus. 
44,—Rejoice ye with Jerusalem ... Air.— Tenor. 
45.—O give thanks ooo tee +» Double Chorus, 


Recit.—Contralto, 
Recit. Acct.—Contralto, 
Chorus. 

Recit.— Bass, 

Chorus. 

Recit.— Tenor, 


Recit.— Bass. 
Quartet.—S. C. T. B. 
Chorus. 

Air.— Bass. 
Chorus, 
Air.—Contralto. 
Chorus. 

Air.— Tenor. 
Chorus. 
Recit.—Soprano. 
Air,— Soprano. 





METZLER & CO. 
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